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A’ THE LONDON International Con- 
ference for Medical Psychotherapy 
of 1948,1 “The Genesis of Guilt” was 
fixed as the theme of the first plenary 
session. The first speaker, a Hollander, 
began with the announcement that in 
his special group the question had been 
discussed as to whether the genesis of 
cuilt or the genesis of guilt feelings was 

I Proceedings of the International Conference 
on Medical Psychotherapy, Vol. Ill; Interna- 
tional Conference of Mental Health, London, 
1948: New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1948 








Martin Buber has earned world-wide 
distinction as philosopher, scholar and 
translator of the Hebrew Bible, redts:- 
coverer of the Hasidic movement in Juda- 
ism, and founder of that dialogic pht- 
losophy known as I1—Thou. When he 
visited the United States in 1957 he gave 
the William Alanson White Memorial 
Lectures, which were printed, with an 
introduction by Dr. Leslie H. Farber, 
Chairman of the Faculty, the Washing- 
ton School of Psychiatry, in the May 
1957 Psycuiatry (“journal for the study 
of interpersonal processes, quarterly, 
1703 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C). 

Cross CurRENTS ts happy to reprint 
one of these papers, which will be edited 
by Dr. Farber, along with other material, 
in a forthcoming book for Harper & 
Brothers. Interested readers will be glad 
to be reminded that the translator, Dr. 
Maurice S. Friedman, its himself the 
author of the most complete work on 
Buber in English to date, MARTIN BUBER: 
Tue Lire or DiALcocue, Chicago Untver- 
sity Press, 1955. Dr. Friedman's article on 
Buber’s relation to modern psychiatry 
appeared in Cross Currents, Fall 1955. 
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meant. The question remained unclari- 
fied. But in the course of the discussion 
it was left to the theologians to speak of 
guilt itself (by which, indeed, they did 
not actually mean personal guilt, but 
the original sin of the human race). 
The psychologists concerned themselves 
merely with guilt feelings. 

This distribution of themes, through 
which the factual occurrences of cuilt in 
the lives of “patients,” of suffering men, 
hardly enters into view, is characteristi: 
of most of what one calls the psycho- 
therapeutic discipline. Only in the most 
recent period have some begun to com- 
plain that both in the theory and in the 
practice of this science only the psychi 
“projection” of guilt, but not the real 
events of guilt, is afforded room. But 
this omission has not been presented and 
methodologically grounded as such. It 
has been treated as a limitation that 
follows as a matter of course from the 
nature of psychology. 

Nothing of the kind is self-evident, 
however; indeed, nothing of the kind 
by right exists. Certainly, in the course 
of the history of the spirit each science 
that has detached itself from a com- 
prehensive context and insured for it- 
self the independence of its realm has 
just thereby severely and ever more 
severely limited its subject and the man- 
ner of its working. But the investigator 
cannot truthfully maintain his relation 
ship with realitvy—a relationship with. 
out which all his work becomes a well- 
regulated game—if.he does not again 
and again, whenever it is necessary, gaze 
beyond the limits into a sphere which 
is not his sphere of work, yet which he 
must contemplate with all his power 
of research in order to do justice to his 
own task. For the psychotherapist this 
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sphere is formed from the factual course 
of the so-called external life of his 
patient and especially the actions and 
attitudes therein, and again especially 
the patient's active share in the manifold 
relations between him and the human 
world. And not only his decisions are 
included in this share, but also his 
failures to come to a decision when, in 
a manner perceptible to him, they oper- 
ate as decisions. 


To the valid scientific realm of 
psychotherapy belong the “inner” re- 
actions of the individual to his passive 
and active life experience, the psychic 
elaboration of the biographical events, 
whether it takes place in conscious or 
in unconscious processes. The relation- 
ship of the patient to a man with whom 
he stands in a contact that strongly af- 
fects his own life is for the psychologist 
only important as such in so far as its 
effects on the psyche of the patient can 
serve the understanding of his illness. 
The relationship itself in its reciprocal 
reality, the significant actuality of what 
is happening and has happened between 
the two men, transcends his task as it 
transcends his method. He limits him- 
self to those of its inner connections that 
his work of exploring the mind of the 
patient makes accessible to him. And 
yet, if he wishes to satisfy not merely 
what he owes to the laws of his discipline 
and their application, but also what he 
owes to the existence and the need of 
man, he may—in fact, he must—go be- 
yond that realm where an existing person 
merely relates to himself. He must cast 
his glance again and again to where 
existing person relates to existing person 
—this person here, the “patient,” to an- 
other living being who is not “given,” 
to the doctor, who may be complete- 
ly unknown to him. The psychotherapist 
cannot include this other person, these 
other persons in his work. It is not for 
him to concern himself with them. And 
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yet he may not neglect them in their 
reality; he must succeed in grasping 
their reality as adequately as possible in 
so far as it enters into the relationship 
between them and his patient. 

This state of affairs manifests itself 
with the greatest intensity in the problem 
that occupies us here. Within his meth- 
ods the psychotherapist has to do only 
with guilt feelings, conscious and un- 
conscious (Freud was already aware of 
the contradiction that lies in the concept 
of unconscious feelings). But within a 
comprehensive service to knowledge and 
help, he must himself encounter guilt as 
something of an ontic character whose 
place is not the soul but being. He will 
do this, to be sure, with the danger that 
through his new knowledge the help 
which he is obliged to give might also 
be modified so that something uncustom- 
ary will be demanded of his method; 
indeed, he must be ready even to step out 
of the established rules of Riis school. 
But a “doctor of souls” who really is 
one—that is, who does not merely carry 
on the work of healing but enters into 
it at times as a partner—is precisely one 
who dares. 


Il 


7 BOUNDARIES set by the _ psycho- 
therapists’ method do not, in any 


case, sufhce to explain the negative or 
indifferent attitude that psychotherapy 
has so long taken toward the ontic 
character of guilt. The history of mod. 
ern psychology shows us that here 
deeper motives are at work that have 
also contributed to the genesis and 
development of the methods. The two 
clearest examples of it are provided us 
by the two most noteworthy representa- 
tives of this intellectual tendency, Freud 
and Jung. 


Freud, a great, late-born apostle ot 
the enlightenment, presented the natural- 
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ism? of the enlightenment with a scienti- 
fic system and thereby with a second 
flowering. As Freud himself recognizes 
with all clarity,* the struggle against all 
metaphysical and religious teachings of 
the existence of an absolute and of the 
possibility of a relation of the human 
person to it had a great share in the 
development of psychoanalytic theory. 
As a result of this basic attitude, guilt 
was simply not allowed to acquire an 
ontic character; it had to be derived 
from the transgression against ancient 
and modern taboos, against parental 
and social The feeling of 
guilt was now to be understood as es- 
sentially only the consequence of dread 
of punishment and censure by this tri- 
bunal, as the consequence of the child's 


tribunals. 


fear of “loss of love” or, at times when 
it was a question of imaginary guilt, as 
a “need for punishment” of a libidinal 
which 
is complemented by the sadism of the 
“superego.” “The first renunciation of 
instinctual gratification,” Freud stated in 


nature, as “moral masochism’ 


1924, “is enforced by external powers, 
and it is this that creates morality which 
expresses itself in conscience and exacts 
a further renunciation of instinct.”® 

Of an entirely different, indeed diame- 
trically opposed, nature is the teaching 
of Carl Jung, whom one can describe 
as a mystic of a modern, psychological 
type of solipsism. The mystical and 
religio-mystical conceptions that Freud 
despised are for Jung the most important 


2 Freud himself described psychoanalysts as 


“incorngible mechanists and  materialists” 
lele- 
pathy,” in The Standard Edition of the Com- 
Works of Sigmund Freud 
18: 177-193; London, Hogarth Press, 1955 

“A Philosophy of Life,” 
Ch. 7 in Freud, New Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-Analysis, New York, Norton, 1933. 


4 Freud. “The Economic 


(Sigmund Freud, “Psycho-analysis and 
plete Psychological 


3 See, for example, 


Problem in Maso- 


chism,” in Collected Papers 2: 255-268; London, 


Hogarth Press, 1948. 
5 Reference footnote 4; p. 267. 
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subject of his study; but they are such 
merely as “projections” of the psyche, 
not as indications of something extra- 
psychic that the psyche meets. For Freud 
the structure of the psyche culminates 
in the “superego,” which represents, with 
its censory function, only the author- 
itative tribunals of family and society; 
for Jung it culminates, or rather is 
grounded in, the “self” which is “in- 
dividuality in its highest meaning’’® and 
forms “the most immediate experience 
of the divine which can be grasped at all 
psychologically.”* Jung does not recog- 
nize at all any relationship between the 
individual soul and another existing 
being which oversteps the limits of the 
psychic. But to this must be added the 
fact that the integration of evil as the 
unification of the opposites in the psyche 
is put forward as a central mouf in the 
process ol “individuation,” of the “re- 
alization of self.’’* Seen from this vantage 
point, there is in Jung's panpsychism, 
as in Freud’s materialism, no place for 
guilt in the ontological sense, unless it 
be in the relationship of man to him- 
self—that is, as failure in the process of 
individuation. In fact, in the whole great 
work of Jung’s we learn nothing ot 
guilt as a reality in the relation between 
the human person and the world entrust- 
ed to him in his life. 

With the other psychoanalytic doc- 
trines it stands, in general, much the 
Almost seriously 
concerns himself with the problem of 


same. who 


everyone 


guilt proceeds to derive the guilt feelings 
that are met with in analvsis from hid- 


den elements, to 


trace them back to 


6 Carl Jung, Von den Wurzeln des Bewusst- 


seins, Psvchologische Abhandlungen, Vol. 9; 
furich, Rascher, 1954; p. 296 f. 
7 Jhid. Reference footnote 6: p. 300 


8 For a fuller analysis of Jung, see Martin 


Buber, Eclipse of God, Section 2, “Religion 


and Modern Thinking,” and “Supplement: Re- 
ply to C. G. Jung,” translated by Maurice S. 
Friedman; New York, Harper, 1952. 
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such elements, to unmask them as such. 
One seeks the powerful repressions in 
the unconscious as those that hide be- 
hind the phenomena of illness, but not 
also the live connection the image of 
which has remained in the living memo- 
ry, time and again admonishing, attack- 
ing, tormenting, and, after each sub- 
mersion in the river of no-longer-think- 
ing-about-that, returning and taking up 
its work anew. 

A man stands before us who, through 
acting or failing to act, has burdened 
himself with a guilt or has taken part 
in a community guilt, and now, after 
years or decades, is again and again 
visited by the memory of his guilt. 
Nothing of the genesis of his illness is 
concealed from him if he its only will. 
ing no longer to conceal from himself 
the guilt character of that active or 
passive occurrence. What takes posses- 
sion of him ever again has nothing to do 
with any parental or social reprimand, 
and if he does not have to fear an earth- 
ly retribution and does not believe in 
a heavenly one, no court, no punishing 
power exists that can make him anxious. 
Here there rules the one penetrating 
insight—the one insight capable of pene- 
trating into the impossibility of recover- 
ing the original point of departure and 
the irreparability of what has been done, 
and that means the real insight into the 
irreversibility of lived time, a fact that 
shows itself unmistakably in the starkest 
of all human perspectives, that concern- 
ing one’s own death. From no stand- 
point is time so perceived as a torrent 
as from the vision of the self in guilt. 
Swept along in this torrent, the bearer 
of guilt is visited by the shudder of iden- 
tity with himself. 1, he comes to know, 
I, who have become another, am the 
same. 


I have seen three important and, to 
me, dear men fall into long illnesses from 
their failing to stand the test in the 
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days of an acute community guilt. The 
share of the psychogenic element in the 
illness could hardly be estimated, but 
its action was unmistakable. One of 
them refused to acknowledge his self- 
contradiction. The second resisted recog- 
nizing as serious a slight error he remem. 
bered that was attached to a very serious 
chain of circumstances. The third, how- 
ever, would not let himself be forgiven 
by God for the blunder of a moment 
because he did not forgive himself. It 
now seems to me that all three needed 
and lacked competent helpers. 


The psychotherapist into whose field 
of vision such manifestations of guilt 
enter in all their forcefulness can no 
longer imagine that he is able to do 
justice to his task as doctor of guilt- 
ridden men merely through the removal! 
of guilt feelings. Here a limit 1s set to 
the tendency to derive guilt from the 
taboos of primeval society. The psychol- 
ogist who sees what is here to be seen 
must be struck by the idea that guilt does 
not exist because a taboo exists to which 
one fails to give obedience, but rather 
that taboo and the placing of taboo 
have been made possible only through 
the fact that the leaders of early com- 
munities knew and made use of a primal 
fact of man as man—the fact that man 
can become guilty and know it. 

Fxistential guilt—that is, guilt that a 
person has taken on himself as a person 
and in a personal situation—cannot be 
comprehended through such categories 
of analytical science as “repression” and 
The bearer of 
guilt of whom I speak remembers it 
again and again by himself and in suf. 
ficient measure. Not seldom, certainly, 


‘“becoming-conscious.” 


he attempts to evade it—not the remem- 
bered fact, however, but its depths as 
existential guilt—until the truth of this 
depth overwhelms him and time is now 
perceived by him as a torrent. 

Can the doctor of souls function here 
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as helper, beyond professional custom 
and correct methods? May he do so? Is 
he shown at times another and higher 
therapeutic goal than the familiar one? 
Can and may he try his strength, not 
with conscious or unconscious, founded 
or unfounded guilt feelings, but with 
the self-manifesting existential guilt it- 
self? Can he allow himself to recognize, 
from this standpoint, that healing in 
this case means something other than 
the customary, and what it means in this 
case? 

The doctor who confronts the effects 
on the guilty man of an existential guilt 
must proceed in all seriousness from the 
situation in which the act of guilt has 
taken place. Existential guilt occurs when 
someone injures an order of the human 
world whose foundations he knows and 
recognizes as those of his own existence 
and of all common human existence. 
The doctor who confronts such a guilt 
in the living memory of his patient must 
enter into that situation; he must lay 
his hand in the wound of the order and 
learn: this concerns you. But then it may 
strike him that the orientation of the 
psychologist and the treatment of the 
therapist have changed unawares and 
that, if he wishes to persist as a healer, 
he must take upon himself a burden he 
had not expected to bear. 


One could protest that an existential 
guilt is only the exception and that it 
is not proper to frighten the already 
overburdened therapist with the image 
of such borderline cases. But what I call 
existential guilt is only an intensification 
of what is found in some measure wher- 
ever an authentic guilt feeling burns, 
and the authentic guilt feeling is very 
often inextricably mingled with the 
problematic, the “neurotic,” the “ground- 
less." The therapist's methods, natural- 
ly, do not willingly concern themselves 
with the authentic guilt feeling which, 
in general, is of a strictly personal char- 
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acter and does not easily allow itself 
to be imprisoned in general propositions. 
It lies essentially nearer to the doctrine 
and practice to occupy itself with the 
effects of repressed childhood wishes or 
youthful lusts gone astray, than with 
the inner consequences of a man’s be- 
trayal of his friend or his cause. And 
for the patient it is a great relief to be 
diverted from his authentic guilt feel- 
ing to an unambiguous neurotic one 
that, favored within this category by 
the school of his doctor, allows itself to 
be discovered in the microcosmos of his 
dreams or in the stream of his free as- 
sociations. To all this the genuine doctor 
of souls stands opposed with the postu- 
lative awareness that he should act here 
as at once bound and unbound. He does 
not, of course, desist from any of his 
methods, which have, in fact, become 
adaptable. But where, as here, he be- 
comes aware of a reality between man 
and man, between man and the world, 
a reality inaccessible to any of the 
psychological categories, he recognizes 
the limits that are set here for his meth- 
ods and recognizes that the goal of heal- 
ing has been transformed in this case 
because the context of the sickness, the 
place of the sickness in being, has been 
transformed. If the therapist recognizes 
this, then all that he is obliged to do 
becomes more dificult, much more dif- 
ficult—and all becomes more real, radi- 
cally real. 


Ill 


I SHALL clarify this statement through 

the example of a life history that I 
have already made use of before, al- 
though all too briefly.® I select it from 


—— 








® See my Preface to Hans Triib’s posthumous 
work, Heilung aus der Begegnung: Eine Ausein- 
andersetzung mit der Psychologie C. G. Jungs, 
Ernst Michel and Arie Sborowitz; 
Stuttgart, Ernst Klett Verlag, 1952. This Preface 
appeared in English as “Healing Through 
Meeting” in Martin Buber, Potnting the Way: 


edited by 
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among those at my disposal because I 
was a witness, sometimes more distant, 
sometimes nearer, to the happenings, 
and I have followed their sequence. The 
life course I have in mind is that of 
a woman—let us call her Melanie—of 
more intellectual than truly spiritual 
gifts, with a scientific education, but 
without the capacity for independent 
mastery of her knowledge. Melanie pos- 
sessed a remarkable talent for good com- 
radeship which expressed itself, at least 
from her side, in more or less erotically 
tinged friendships that left unsatisfied 
her more impetuous than passionate 
need for love. She made the acquaintance 
of a man who was on the point of mar- 
riage with another, strikingly ugly, but 
remarkable woman. Melanie succeeded 
without difhculty in breaking up the 
engagement and marrying the man. Her 
rival tried to kill herself. Melanie soon 
afterwards accused her, certainly un- 
justly, of feigning her attempt at suicide. 
After a few years Melanie herself was 
supplanted by another woman. Soon 
afterwards she fell ill with a neurosis 
linked with disturbances of the vision. 
To friends who took her in at the time, 
she confessed her guilt without glossing 
over the fact that it had arisen not out 
of a passion, but out of a fixed will. 
Later she gave herself into the care of 
a well-known psychoanalyst. This man 
was able to liberate her in a short while 
from both her feelings of disappointment 
and of guilt and to bring her to the con- 
viction that she was a “genius of friend- 
ship” and would find in this sphere the 
compensation that was due her. The 
conversion succeeded, and Melanie de- 
voted herself to a rich sociality which 
she experienced as a world of friendship. 
In contrast to this, she associated in 
general with the men with whom she 





Collected Essays, edited and translated by 
Maurice S. Friedman; New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. 
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had to deal in her professional “welfare 
work” not as persons needing her under- 
standing and even her consolation, but 
as objects to be seen through and directed 
by her. The guilt feelings were no longer 
in evidence; the apparatus that had been 
installed in place of the paining and 


admonishing heart functioned in model 
fashion. 


Now that is certainly no extraordinary 
fate. We recognize again the all too 
usual distress of human action and suf- 
fering, and there can be no talk here of 
existential guilt in the great sense of the 
term. And yet, the guilt feeling that 
grew up at that time in the illness and 
that so fused with the illness that no 
one could say which of the two was 
the cause and which the effect, had 
throughout an authentic character. With 
the silencing of the guilt feeling there 
disappeared for Melanie the possibility 
of reconciliation through a newly won 
genuine relationship to her environment 
in which her best qualities could at the 
same time unfold. The price paid for 
the annihilation of the sting was the 
final annihilation of the chance to be- 
come the being that this created person 
was destined to become through her 
highest disposition. 


Again one may raise the objection 
that it cannot be the affair of the psycho- 
therapist to concern himself about this 
kind of thing. His task is to investigate 
malady and to heal it, or rather to help 
it toward healing, and it is just this 
that the doctor who had been called in 
had done. But here lies an important 
problem. Stated generally, one can for- 
mulate it somewhat as follows: Shall a 
man who is called upon to help another 
in a specific manner merely give the 
help for which he is summoned or shall 
he also give the other help that, accord- 
ing to the doctor’s knowledge of him, 
this man objectively needs? 

However, what is the meaning here 
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of the help that one objectively needs? 
Clearly this, that his being follows other 
But 
quite other ones than his “unconscious.” 


laws than his consciousness. also 
The unconscious is still far less concern- 
ed than the 


the essence of this man thrives. Essence 


conscious about whether 
—by this I mean that for which a person 
is peculiarly intended, what he is called 
to become. The conscious, with its plan- 
ning and its weighing, concerns itself 
with it only occasionally; the uncon- 
scious, with its wishes and contradictions, 
hardly ever. Those are great moments of 
existence when a man discovers his es- 
sence or rediscovers it on a higher plane; 
when he decides and decides anew to 
become what he is and, as one who is 
becoming this, to establish a genuine 
relation to the world: when he heroical- 
ly maintains his discovery and decision 
against his everyday consciousness and 
Should — the 
helper, can the helper, may the helper 


against his unconscious. 


now enter into an with the 
who summoned him, 
across this person's conscious and un- 
conscious will, provided that he has 
really reliably recognized the need of 
this essence? Is something of this sort 


at all his 


alliance 


essence of him 


ofhice? his office? 
Particularly where the helping profes- 


sion Is so exactly circumscribed by prin- 


Can it be 


ciples and methods as in modern psycho- 
therapy? Does not the danger threaten 
here of a pseudo-intuitive dilettantism 
that dissolves all fixed norms? 

An important psychologist and doctor 
of our time, the late Viktor von Weiz- 
saecker, laid down, in very precise lan- 
guage, a sober admonition on this point. 
There the “treatment of the essential 
in man” is simply excluded from the 
realm of psychotherapy. “Just the final 
destiny of 


man,” he writes, “must not 


be the subject of therapy.”?® And my 


10 Viktor von Weizsaecker, Herzliche Fragen; 
1934; p. 9. 
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lay insight must concur with this declara- 
tion. But there is an exceptional case— 
the case where the glance of the doctor, 
the perceiving glance that makes him a 
all his 
stand in a serving relation, extends into 


doctor and to which methods 
the sphere of the essence, where he 
perceives essential lapse and essential 
need. There, to be sure, it is still denied 
him to treat “the essential” in his pa- 
tients, but he may and should guide it 
to where an essential help of the self, a 
help till now neither willed nor anti- 
cipated, can begin. It is neither given the 
therapist nor allowed to him to indicate 
a way that leads onward from here. But 
from the watchtower to which the pa- 
tient has been conducted, he can manage 
to see a way that is right for him and 
that he can walk, a way that it is not 
eranted the doctor to see. For at this 
high station all becomes personal in the 
strictest sense. 


The psychotherapist is no pastor of 
for one. It is 
never his task to mediate a salvation: 


souls and no substitute 
his task is always only to further a heal- 
ing. But it is not merely incumbent 
upon interest himself in that 
need of the patient that has become 
symptomatically manifest in his sickness 
—to interest himself in it as far as the 


him to 


according to the 
therapist's method discloses to him the 
genesis of this illness. That need is also 
confided to him that first allows itself 
to be recognized in the immediacy of 


analysis conducted 


the partnership between the patient who 
is having recourse to the doctor and the 
doctor who is concerned about the re- 
covery of the patient—although occas- 
ionally this need remains veiled, even 
then. 


| have already pointed to the fact that 
the doctor, in order to be able to do 
this adequately, must for the time be- 
ing lift himself off the firm ground of 
principles and methods on which he 






has learned to walk. One must not, of 
course, understand this to mean that 
he now soars in the free ether of an un- 
restrained “intuition.”” Now too, and 
only now really, he is obliged to think 
consistently and to work exactly. And 
if he may now surrender himself to a 
more direct vision, it can still only be 
one that realizes its individual norms in 
each of its insights—norms that cannot 
be translated into general propositions. 
In this sphere of action, too, even though 
it seems left to his independent direc- 
tion, the man of the intellectual profes- 
sion learns that a true work is an affair 
of a listening obedience. 

But in order that the therapist be 
able to do this, he must recognize just 
one thing steadfastly and recognize it 
ever again: there exists real guilt, fun- 
damentally different from all the anxiety- 
induced bugbears that are generated in 
the cavern of the unconscious. Personal 
guilt, whose reality some schools of 
psychoanalysis contest and others ignore, 
does not permit itself to be reduced to 
the trespass against a powerful taboo. 


We cannot now content ourselves, 
however, with allowing this knowledge, 
which was long under a ban, to be con- 
veyed to us by this or that tradition 
which is holy to us. It must arise anew 
from the historical and biographical self- 
experience of the generation living to- 
day. We who are living today know in 
what measure we have become historical- 
ly and biographically guilty. That is no 
feeling and no sum of feelings. It is, no 
matter how manifoldly concealed and 
denied, a real knowledge about a reality. 
Under the schooling of this knowledge, 
which is becoming ever more irresistible, 
we learn anew that guilt exists. 


In order to understand this properly 
we must call to mind one fact, no ac- 
cessory fact but a basic one. Each man 
stands in an objective relationship to 
others; the totality of this relationship 
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constitutes his life as one that factually 
participates in the being of the world. 
It is this relationship, in fact, that first 
inakes it at all possible for him to expand 
his environment (Umwelt) into a world 
(Welt). It is his share in the human 
order of being, the share for which he 
bears responsibility. An objective rela- 
tionship in which two men stand to one 
another can rise, by means of the existen- 
tial participation of the two, to a per- 
sonal relation; it can be merely tolerated; 
it can be neglected; it can be injured. 
Injuring a relationship means that at 
this place the human order of being is 
injured. No one other than he who in- 
flicted the wound can heal it. He who 
knows the fact of his guilt and is a 
helper can help him try to heal the 
wound. 


IV 


O™ LAST clarification is still necessary. 

When the therapist recognizes an 
existential guilt of his patient, he can- 
not—that we have seen—show him the 
way to the world, which the latter must 
rather seek and find as his own personal 
law. The doctor can only conduct him 
to the point from which he can glimpse 
his personal way or at least its begin- 
ning. But in order that the doctor shall 
be able to do this, he must also know 
about the general nature of the way, 
common to all great acts of conscience, 
and about the connection that exists 
between the nature of existential guilt 
and the nature of this way. 

In order not to fall into any error 
here, however, we must bear in mind 
that there are three different spheres 
in which the reconciliation of guilt can 
fulfill itself and between which note- 
worthy relations often establish them- 
selves. Only one of these spheres, that 
which we shall designate as the middle 
one, directly concerns the 
whom I have in mind. 


therapist 
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The first sphere is that of the law of 
the society. The action begins here with 
the demand, actually made or latent, 
which society places on the guilty man 
according to its laws. The event of ful- 
fillment is called confession of guilt. 
[t is followed by penalty and indemnif- 
cation. With this sphere the therapist, 
naturally, has nothing to do. As doctor, 
an opinion is not even accorded him as 
to whether the demand of the society is 
right or not. His patient, the guilty man, 
may be guilty toward the society or he 
may not be; its judgment over him may 
be just or it may not be. This does not 
concern the doctor as doctor; he is in- 
competent here. In his relation to the 
patient this problematic theme can find 
no admission, with the exception of the 
unavoidable occupation with the anxiety 
of the patient in the face of the punish- 
ments, the censure, the boycotts of 
society. 


But the third and highest sphere, 
that of faith, also cannot be his affair. 
Here the action commences within the 
relation between the guilty man and his 
God and remains therein. It is likewise 
consummated in three events which cor- 
respond to the three of the first sphere, 
but are connected with each other in 
an entirely different manner. These are 
the confession of sin, repentance, and 
penance in its various forms. The doctor 
as such may not touch on this sphere 
even when he and the patient stand in 
the same community of faith. Here no 
man can speak, unless it be one whom 
the guilty man acknowledges as a hearer 
and speaker who represents the trans- 
cendence believed in by the guilty man. 
Also when the therapist encounters the 
problem of faith in the anxiety concern- 
ing divine punishment that is disclosed 
in the patient’s analysis, he cannot in- 
terfere here—even if he possesses great 
spiritual gifts—without falling into a 
dangerous dilettantism. 
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The middle sphere, as we have said, 
is one to the sight of which the therapist 
may lead—up to it, but no farther. This 
sphere, about which he must know for 
this purpose, we may call that of con- 
science, with a qualification which I 
shall shortly discuss. The action de- 
manded by the conscience also fulfills 
itself in three events, which I call self- 
illumination, perseverance, and _ recon- 
ciliation, and which I shall define more 
exactly sull. 

Conscience means to us the capacity 
and tendency of man radically to dis- 
tinguish between those of his past and 
future actions which should be approved 
and those which should be disapproved. 
The disapproval, in general, receives far 
stronger emotional stress, whereas the 
approval of past actions at times passes 
over with shocking ease into a most 
questionable self-satisfaction. Conscience 
can, naturally, distinguish and, if neces- 
sary, condemn in such a manner not 
merely deeds but also omissions, not 
merely decisions but also failures to 
decide, indeed even images and wishes 
that have just arisen or are remembered. 

In order to understand this capacity and 
tendency more exactly, one must bear 
in mind that among all living beings 
known to us man alone ts able to set at 
a distance not only his environment," 
but also himself. As a result, he becomes 
for himself a detached object about 
which he can not only “reflect,” but 
which he can, from time to time, confirm 
as well as condemn. The content of 
conscience is in many ways determined, 
of course, by the commands and prohibi- 
tions of the society to which its bearer 
belongs or those of the tradition of faith 
to which he is bound. But conscience it- 
self cannot be understood as an introjec- 
tion of either the one authority or the 
other, neither ontogenetically nor phylo- 





11 See “Distance and Relation,” pp. 97-104, 
Psychiatry (1957, no. 2). 





genetically. The table of shalts and 
Shalt-nots under which this man has 
grown up and lives determines only the 
conceptions which prevail in the realm 
of the conscience, but not its existence 
itself, which is grounded in just that 
distancing and _ distinguishing—primal 
qualities of the human race. The more 
or less hidden criteria that the con- 
science employs in its acceptances and 
rejections only rarely fully coincide with 
a standard received from the society or 
community. Connected with that is the 
fact that the guilt feeling can hardly 
ever be wholly traced to a transgression 
against a taboo of a family or of society. 
The totality of the order that a man 
knows to be injured or injurable by 
him transcends to some degree the totali- 
ty of the parental and social taboos that 
bind him. The depth of the guilt feel- 
ing is not seldom connected with just 
that part of the guilt that cannot be 
ascribed to the taboo-offense, hence with 
the existential guilt. 


The qualification of which I spoke, 
accordingly, is that our subject is the 
relation of the conscience to existential 
guilt. Its relation to the trespassing of 
taboos concerns us here only in so far 
as a guilty man understands this trespass- 
ing more strongly or weakly as real 
existential guilt which arises out of his 
being and for which he cannot take 
responsibility without being responsible 
to his relationship to his own being. 


The vulgar conscience that knows 
admirably well how to torment and 
harass, but cannot arrive at the ground 
and abyss of guilt, is incapable, to be 
sure, of summoning to such responsibili- 
ty. For this summoning a greater con- 
science is needed, one that has become 
wholly personal, one that does not shy 
away from the glance into the depths and 
that already in admonishing envisages 
the way that leads across it. But this in 
no way means that this personal con- 
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science is reserved for some type of 
“higher” man. This ‘conscience is pos- 
sessed by every simple man who gathers 
himself into himself in order to venture 
the break-through out of the entangle- 
ment in guilt. And it is a great, not yet 
sufficiently recognized, task of education 
to elevate the conscience from its lower 
common form to conscience-vision and 
conscience-courage. For it is innate to 
the conscience of man that it can elevate 
itself. 


From what has been said it already 
follows with sufficient clarity that the 
primeval concept of conscience, if only 
it is understood as a dynamic one rather 
than as a static, judging one, is more 
realistic than the modern structural con- 
cept of the superego. The concept of 
the superego attains only an orienting 
significance and one, moreover, which 
easily orients the novice falsely. 

If we now wish to speak of actions in 
the sphere of conscience in this high and 
strict sense, we do not mean thereby 
the well-known synthesis out of the in- 
ternalization of censure, torment, and 
punishment that one customarily regards 
as the proper factual concept of con- 


science—that pressuring and oppressing 


influence of an inner high court on an 
“ego” that is more or less subject to it. 
Rather this tormenting complex has, 
for our consideration, only the character 
of an angelicclemonic intermezzo on 
which the high dramatic or tragicomic 
act of neurosis may follow, and the whole 
affair may end with a therapy that passes 
for successful. What concerns us here is 
another possibility, whether it be the 
true process of healing after the neurosis, 
or whether it be without a neurosis 
preceding it. It is that possible moment 
when the whole person who has become 
awake and unafraid ascends from the 
anguishing lowland of the conscience to 
its heights and independently masters 
the material delivered to him by it. 
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From this position a man can under- 
take the threefold action to which I 
have referred: first, to illuminate the 
darkness that still weaves itself about 
the guilt despite all previous action of 
the conscience—not to illuminate it with 
spotlights but with a broad and enduring 
wave of light; second, to persevere, no 
matter how high he may have ascended 
in his present life above that station 
of guilt—to persevere in that newly won 
humble knowledge of the identity of 
the present person with the person of 
that time; and third, in his place and 
according to his capacity, in the given 
historical and biographical situations, to 
restore the order-of-being injured by him 
through the relation of an active devo- 
tion to the world—for the wounds of 
the order-of-being can be healed in in- 
finitely many other places than those at 
which they were inflicted. 

In order that this may succeed in that 
measure that is at all attainable by this 
man, he must gather the forces and ele- 
ments of his being and ever again protect 
the unity that is thus won from the 
cleavage and contradiction that threaten 
it. For, to quote myself, one cannot do 
evil with his whole soul, one can do 
good only with the whole soul.'* What 
one must wrest from himself, first, 1s 
not yet the good; only when he has first 
attained his own self does the good 
thrive through him. 


V 


; ion EVENT of illumination corresponds 

on the plane of the law to the legal 
confession of guilt, on the plane of faith 
to the confession of sin. As a social con- 
cept, confession of guilt is naturally the 
most familiar of the three; what takes 
place here takes place in public in the 
legal institutions of society. 





12 Martin Buber, Good and Evil: Two Inter- 
pretations; New York, Scribner's, 1953; Pp. 130. 
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The confession of sin is spoken by a 
man when, seeking reconciliation with 
God, he directly or indirectly steps be- 
fore the absolute judgment. That may 
happen in the chorus of the community, 
as at the Jewish Day of Atonement, or in 
the whispers of the confessing man into 
the ear of the confessor, or even in 
solitude by those who feel themselves 
as standing before God and their speech 
as addressing God: the confessing one 
is always removed from the anonymous 
publicity of society, but by no means 
referred to himself. He has one over 
against him who receives his confession, 
answers it, “forgives” him—for the Jews, 
in a significant cooperation with him 
toward whom the confessing one has 
become guilty. 

The matter is otherwise with the first 
of the three events in the action of the 
great conscience, the event of illumina- 
tion. Here a man ventures to illuminate 
the depths of a guilt which he has, 
certainly, recognized as what it is, but 
not yet in its essence and its meaning 
for his life. What he is now obliged to 
do cannot be accomplished in any other 
place than in the abyss of I-with-me, 
and it is just this abyss that must be 
illuminated. 


Legal confession of guilt means a 
dialogue with the representatives of 
society who rejoin as judges according 
to the penal law. Religious confession 
means a dialogue with the absolute di- 
vine person who replies in mysterious 
fashion out of his mystery. As for the 
illumination of essence, it is in its 
realest moments not even a monologue, 
much less a real conversation between 
an “ego” and a “superego”; all speech 
is exhausted, what takes place here is the 
mute shudder of self-being. But without 
this powerful wave of light which il. 
luminates the abyss of mortality, the 
legal confession of guilt remains with- 


out substance in the inner life of the 
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guilty man, no matter how weighty its 
consequences may be, and the religious 
confession is only a pathetic prattle that 
no one hears. 


We must not fail to recognize that it 
has become more difhcult for the man 
of our age than any earlier one to 
venture self-illumination with awake and 
unafraid spirit, although he imagines 
that he knows more about himself than 
did the man of any earlier time. The 
inner resistance which shows itself here 
—a deeper one than all that discloses 
itself to the genetic investigation of the 
analyst—has found so valid a representa- 
tion in two of the characteristic forms of 
the epic literatures of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries that we cannot do 
better than to turn to them in order to 
supplement our understanding of the 
problem. I mean Nikolai Stavrogin in 
Dostoevski’s novel The Possessed and 
Joseph K in Kafka’s narrative The Trial. 
In our discussion of this subject, the 
second of these books, as little as it is 
comparable to the first in artistic power, 
must still be the more important because 
in it the present stage of the human 
problem of guilt has found expression. 
But in order to see how this later stage 
is connected with that which preceded it, 
we must turn our attention first to 
Dostoevski. 

For our formulation of the question 
it is necessary to proceed from the com- 
plete text of the novel, that which con- 
tains the chapter of Stavrogin’s confes- 
sion, later expunged by the author on 
external grounds, with some related 
material. 


Stavrogin was thought of by Dostoevski 
as the man on the outermost rim of the 
age who dissolves the meaning of ex- 
istence through denying it and who 
manages to destroy himself through the 
destruction of all over whom he gets 
power. In the omitted chapter it is told 
how Stavrogin visits a holy man and 
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brings to him the record of a confession 
which he declares he wishes to publish. 
In it he confesses how he raped a little 
eirl. Later he disavows the confession, 
evidently because he knows from the 
reaction of the priest as soon as it has 
been made that it is not able to accom- 
plish what he has expected it to. The 
content of the confession is true, but 
the act of making it is fictitious. It has 
nothing at all to do with Stavrogin’s 
self-illumination, with persevering self- 
identification, with reconciling renewed 
relationship with the world. Thus even 
his “unfeigned need for a public execu- 
tion” (as Dostoevski states in explana- 
tion) is permeated with the fictitious. 
What Stavrogin desires is “the leap.” 
A fragmentary sketch by Dostoevski in- 
forms us unambiguously about this. It 
says, Clearly in this connection, that the 
priest opposed Stavrogin’s intention to 
publish the confession: ‘““The high priest 
pointed out that a leap was not neces- 
sary, that the man must rather set him- 
self to rights from within—through long 
work; only then could he complete the 
leap.” “And would it be impossible to 
do it suddenly?” Stavrogin asks. “Im- 
possible?” rejoins the priest. “From the 
work of an angel it would become the 
work of a devil.” “Ah,” exclaims Stavro- 
gin, “that I already knew myself.” 
Stavrogin “commits” the confession as 
he commits his crimes: as an attempt to 
snatch the genuine existence which he 
does not possess, but which—nihilist in 
practice but (in anticipation) existen- 
tialist in views—he has recognized as the 
true good. He is full of “ideas” (Dosto- 
evski even lends him his own!), full of 
“spirit,” but he does not exist. Only 
after Dostoevski's time, only in our own, 
will this type of man discover the basic 
nihilism in existential form after he has 
learned that he cannot attain to existence 
by the ways corresponding to his kind 
of person. Only this is now left to him: 
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to proclaim the spiritful nihil as exist- 
ence and himself as the new man. Stavro- 
gin is not yet so “advanced.” All he can 
do is to kill himself, after all the “‘de- 
monic” game with ideas, crimes, and con- 
fessions—this game that has a goal—has 
proved itself powerless. The decisive 
moment—excised in the usual version 
of the novel as abridged by the author— 
is precisely the failure of the confession: 
Stavrogin has wanted the holy man to 
believe in its existential character and 
thereby help him, Stavrogin, to existence. 
But existential confession 1s possible only 
as a breaking-through to the great ac- 
tion of the high conscience in self-illumt- 
nation, persevering _ sell-identification, 
and a reconciling relationship to the 
world. ‘This possibility, however, is in 
Stavrogin’s eyes one of two things: either 
essentially not accorded to him or de- 
stroyed by him through his life-game. 
In Dostoevski's own eyes, however, man 
is redeemable when he wills redemption 
as such and thereby also his share in it— 


the great act of the high conscience. 
VI 


5 ee POSSESSED was written in 1870, 
Kafka’s Trial in 1915. The two books 
represent two different but 
closely connected situations of human 


history from which their authors suf- 


basically 


fered: the one the uncanny negative cer- 
tainty, “Human values are beginning to 
shatter,” and the other the still more 
uncanny uncertainty, “Do world-mean- 
ing and world-order still have any con- 
nection at all with this nonsense and 
this disorder of the human world?’’— 
an uncertainty that appears to have 
arisen out of that negative certainty. 
Everything in Kafka’s book is intended 
to be uncertain and indefinite, at times 
to the point of an absurdity, which 
always remains artistically mastered. 
This court of justice before which Joseph 


K is unexpectedly cited because of an 
unnamed and to him unknown guilt is 
at once prosaically real and of ghostly 
indefiniteness, wild, crude, and senseless- 
ly disordered through and through. But 
Joseph K is himself, in all his actions, 
of hardly less indefiniteness—merely a 
different kind—as, charged with guilt, 
he confusedly carries on day after day a 
life as directionless as before. Direction- 
less, that is, except for the one aim he 
now pursues, sometimes busily, some- 
times incidentally, namely, that of get- 
ting free of the court. To this end he 
occupies himselt with indefinite advo- 
cates, indefinite women, and other in- 
definite human instruments in order that 
they may provide him, in the face of the 
peculiar ways of this peculiar court, 
with the protection that he imagines is 
all he needs. The indefinite guilt with 
which he is charged occupies him only 
in so far as he thinks from time to 
time of composing a written defense in 
the form of a short description of his 
life which will explain, in connection 
with each more important event, on 
what grounds he then acted thus and not 
otherwise, and whether he now approves 
or condemns his manner of acting at that 
time. Finally there happens what its re- 
ported in an unfinished chapter: “From 
then on K forgot the court.” 


All this is not to be called chaotic, 
for in a chaos is hidden a world that shall 
emerge out of it; here there is no trace 
of a cosmos that wills to come into being. 
But one may well call all this taken 
together—the court, the accused, and the 
people around him-—labyrinthine. The 
disorder, mounting to absurdity, points 
toward a secret order, one, however, 
which nowhere shows itself except by 
way of a hint, which apparently would 
first become manifest only if Joseph K 
did what until the end he does not do— 
make ‘the confession” that is demanded 
of him. But he cannot, as he says, dis- 
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cover the least guilt on account of which 
one could accuse him. Indeed he ends 
later—clearly without quite knowing 
what he is saying—by uttering the pre- 
sumptuous words that are not proper 
to any human mouth: “I am completely 
guiltless.” The thread that leads out of 
the labyrinth is not to be found in the 
book; rather this thread exists only 
when just that happens which did not 
happen, the “confession of guilt.” 

But what can be meant here, under 
the given presuppositions, by making a 
confession? This question hovers in 
a strange, altogether intentional para- 
dox. A_ well-informed 
says to Joseph K, 
shoulder, “One 
fend oneself against this 
make the 


young woman 
leaning on_ his 
cannot, in fact, de- 
court; one 
Make it 
therefore at the first opportunity. Only 
then is there any possibility of escaping.” 


must confession. 


And he answers, “You understand much 
about this court and about the deceit 
that is necessary here.” Since Kafka him- 
self says nothing like this, it can only 
mean that Joseph, who holds himself, 
in fact, to be “entirely guiltless,” un- 
derstands that he should make a false 
confession, and at this moment he does 
not seem disinclined to do so. Later, 
however, a painter, who is likewise, as 
we hear, well-acquainted with the ways 
of this court, advises him thus: “Since 
you are guiltless, it is really possible for 
you to rely on your innocence.” Note 
well: In the same speech the same 
speaker declares that he has never yet 


witnessed a single acquittal, but im- 
mediately afterwards he says that the 
decisions of the court were not publish- 
ed, that there exist, however, “legends” 
of actual acquittals, and that 
legends 
truth.” 


these 


probably contain “a certain 


In this atmosphere the action moves 
forward, and it clearly seems as though 
the accusation and with it the encour- 
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agement to confession are a_ senseless 
absurdity, as Joseph K has declared them 
to be in his speech before the court: 
‘And the meaning of this great organiza- 
tion, gentlemen? It consists in the fact 
that innocent persons are arrested, and 
against them a senseless and for the 
most part, as In my Case, inconsequential 
proceedings are instituted.” Some Kafka 
interpreters take these words to express 
the essential message of the book. This 
position is refuted through the further 
course of the action and through notes in 
Kafka’s diaries relating to it. 

I have in mind the chapter, “In the 
Cathedral,” in which it is told how 
Joseph K comes by accident into a church 
and is here addressed by name by a 
clergyman unknown to him, the prison 
chaplain, who also belongs to the organi- 
zation of the court but does not act 
by order of the court. This chapter cor- 
responds exactly to the one excised by 
Dostoevski from The Possessed, in which 
Stavrogin hands over his confession to 
the high priest (a chapter which Kafka, 
moreover, could have known only in an 
incomplete version, not including the 
text of the confession) . In both a priest 
is the antagonist, in both it is a matter 
of a confession of guilt; however, in 
Dostoevski it is furnished undemanded 
while in Kafka it is demanded. For it is 
this demand that the chaplain wishes to 
convey by the information that the case 
is going badly, since the court holds the 
guilt to be proved. “But I am not guilty,” 
answers K, “it's a misunderstanding. 
And, if it comes to that, how can any 
man be called guilty? We are all simply 
men here, one as much as the other.” 
One must listen closely: what is denied 
here is the ontic character of guilt, the 
depths of existential guilt beyond all 
mere violations of taboos. It is just this 
that Freud wished to deny when he un- 
dertook to relativize guilt feeling geneti- 
cally. And to Joseph K’s reply the priest 
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answers, ““That is true,” which means: 
Indeed we are all men, and should not 
overestimate the difference between men. 
He continues, however, “But that’s how 
all guilty men talk,”” which means: He 
who is in question gets off by talking 
about the others, instead of occupying 
himself with himself. 


Now the priest asks, “What is the 
next step you propose to take in the 
matter?” “I'm going to seek more help,” 
answers K. “You cast about too much 
for outside help,” he now hears. And 
when he still will not understand, the 
chaplain shrieks at him, “Can't you see 
two steps in tront of you?’ He speaks 
like one who sees a man who still stands 
there before him as already fallen. What 
he wants to say with his words, without 
directly saying it, is that the verdict, 
“Into which the proceedings gradually 
pass over,” now stands at hand, and 
the verdict itself already means death. 


And now, as the last and most extreme 
effort, the chaplain tells the man, fo 
whose soul and destiny he wrestles in 
one, that parable of the doorkeeper who 
stands, as one of countless men, “betore 
the Law,” before one of the countless 
doors leading into the interior of the 
Law, and of the man who desires en- 
trance here. This man 1s frightened by 
the difficulties that await him who dares 
entrance, according to the information 
imparted to him. by the doorkeeper. He 
now passes days and years, the entire 
remainder of his life, sitting sideways 
before this one out of innumerably many 
doors, until shortly before his end the 
keeper discloses to him that this door- 
wavy was destined for him alone and now 
is going to be shut. Joseph K listens to 
the parable and does not understand it: 
what then could the man have done to 
manage to get in? The clergyman does 
not tell him. Kafka himself, as he records 
in his diaries, first understood the 
significance of the story when he read it 
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aloud to his fiancée. On another occasion, 
he clearly expressed this significance him- 
self in an unforgettable passage in his 
notebooks: “Confession of guilt, uncon- 
ditional confession of guilt, door spring- 
ing open, it appears in the interior ol 
the house of the world whose turbid 
reflection lay behind walls.” The contes- 
sion is the door springing open. It is the 


true “break-through,” by which word 


Joseph K is falsely accustomed to describe 


the aspired-for escape from the law. 

What does the legal concept of con- 
fession of guilt become here? What is 
so named here its self-illumination, the 
first and opening event in the action 
of the great conscience. 


Stavrogin makes a confession in words. 
He describes therein in horrible detail 
the course of his crime, but both in re- 
membering it and in recording it he 
remains incapable of self-illumination. 
He lacks the small light of humility 
that alone can illuminate the abyss ol 
the guilty self in broad waves. He seeks 
for some kind of foothold, no matter 
how meager; then he gives up and kills 
himself. 

Joseph K makes no confession; he re- 
fuses to understand that it is necessary 
for him to do so. In distinction from 
Stavrogin he is not proud; unlike the 
latter, he does not distinguish himself 
from other men. But by that very fact, 
with his, “We are all simply men here,” 
he escapes the demand to bear into his 
inner darkness (of which Kafka speaks 
in his diaries) the cruel and salutary 
light. He insists that there is no such 
thing as personal existential guilt. His 
innermost being knows otherwise—be- 


cause Katka, who is closely connected 
with this Joseph K, knows otherwise— 
but he shuns penetrating to this inner- 
most being until it is too late. At this 
point Franz Kafka and Joseph K seem 
to have to part company. Kafka had im- 
parted to him something of his own 





name, he had given him to bear (as he 
gave to “K” in The Castle) his own suf- 
fering from a senselessly acting environ- 
ment; with humorous caricature he had 
endowed him with his own traits. But 
now in the decisive hour, according to 
the logic of the fiction, he lets him say, 
“How can any man be called guilty?” 
and lets him lengthily and ingeniously 
dispute over the story of the doorkeeper, 
Kafka’s most concentrated statement of 
his life-view, instead of accepting its 
teaching. As a result, Kafka, who under- 
stands the depth of existential guilt, 
must separate himself at this point from 
Joseph K. 

He attains connection with him again, 
soon 


however, through the fact that 


afterwards, when the executors are al- 
ready leading Joseph K to his death, 
Kafka lets him concentrate himself in 
a strong, although still rational, self- 
recollection. He lets Joseph, who now 
knows that and how the trial is going 
to end, say to himself, “I always wanted 
to snatch at the world with twenty hands, 
and not for a very laudable motive, 
either.” Joseph K has recognized that 
he has projected on the disordered hu- 
man world only his own disorder. His 
self-recollection is not, of course, the 
beginning of a self-illumination, but it 


is a first step toward it. without the man 


who does it knowing it. And now, before 
the end, Kafka may again take the foolish 
man to his heart, although at the very 
end, before the knife falls on Joseph K, 
Kafka lets the old foolish notions of 
some still forgotten objections come into 
his mind. Perhaps Kafka meant himself 
by the man whom Joseph K glimpses at 
the last standing in a window, “a man 
faint and insubstantial at that distance 
and at that height’: he wants to help 
his creature and may not. 


It might still be asked how the absurd 
confusion that rules in the court is to 
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be reconciled with the justice of the 
accusation and the demand. The ques- 
tion places before us a central problem 
of Kafka’s that we find in the back- 
ground of this novel and of the related 
novel The Castle, where an inaccessible 
power governs by means of a slovenly 
bureaucracy. We can extract the answer 
from an important note in Kafka’s diary, 
from the time of the genesis of The 
Trial, in which he speaks of being oc- 
cupied with the Biblical figure of the 
unjust judges. It reads, “I find, therefore, 
my opinion, or at least the opinion that 
I have formerly found in me.” The 
Eighty-second Psalm, of which he is 
clearly speaking here, has as its subject 
God’s judgment over those “sons of 
God,” or angels, to whom He had en- 
trusted the regimen over the human 
world and who had vilely misused their 
ofhice and “judged falsely.” The content 
of this late psalm is connected with 
that of the Oriental myth, elaborated by 
the Gnostics, of the astral spirits who 
fatefully determine the destiny of the 
world, but from whose power that man 
may become free who dedicates himself 
to the concealed highest light and enters 
into rebirth. I have reason to assume 
that Kafka also knew this myth at that 
time.’5 In The Trial he modified it, in 
accord with his own contemplation of 
the world, through letting the just ac- 
cusation of an inaccessible highest judg- 
ment be conveyed by a disorderly and 
cruel court. Only that man can escape 
the arm of this court who, out of his 
own knowledge, fulfills the demand for 
confession of guilt according to its truth 
through executing the primal confession, 
the self-illumination. Only he enters the 
interior of the Law. 





131 refer to a question concerning this myth 
that Kafka put to me at the time of his visit 
to my house in Berlin in 1911 or 1912. 
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Vil 


DESTINY of both men, 


T" that of 

Stavrogin and that of Joseph K, ts 
determined by their false relationship 
to their guiltiness. 

Stavrogin, of course, plays with the 
thought of bearing before him like a 
banner the confession of his most shame- 
ful guilt, but he does not bring forth 
the greater courage to undersand in self- 
illumination his essential being and the 
origin of his guilt. His feeling, as he 
says in his last letter, is “too weak and 
too shallow,” his wish “too strong; it 
cannot lead me.” He declares himself 
to kill himself, for 
and shame can never exist in me, and 


unable “vexation 


consequently no despair.” But im- 
mediately thereafter despair overwhelms 
him and he gives himself up to death. 

Joseph K belongs to another, essen- 
tially later, more “advanced” genera- 
tion. Not merely before the world, but 
also before himself, he refuses to con- 
cern himself with an ostensible state of 
guilt. He refuses to find and illuminate 
in himself the cause of this indictment 
which this questionable society casts on 
him from somewhere—say, from an in- 
visible, unknowable “highest court.” In- 
deed, it now passes as proved, in this 
his generation, that no real guilt exists: 
only guilt-feeling and guilt convention. 
Until the last moment he refuses to en- 
ter through the door that still stands 
open and is only apparently shut; thus 
the verdict overtakes him. 

Both Stavrogin and Joseph K have 
not taken the crucial hour of man upon 
themselves, and now have lost it. 

It is the crucial hour of man of which 
we speak. For, to use Pascal's language, 
the greatness of man is bound up with 
his misery. 

Man is the being who is capable of be- 
coming guilty and is capable of il- 
luminating his guilt. 

I have illustrated through two exam- 
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ples from epic literature the manifold 
resistance of the human being against 
self-illumination. But this inner resist- 
ance is entirely different from the pa- 
tient’s struggle, well known to the 
psychoanalyst, against his efforts to con- 
vev from the unconscious into the con- 
scious'* a repressed state of facts of a 
cuilt-like nature. For the guilt which 1s 
in question here is not at all repressed 
into the unconscious. The bearer of ex- 
istential guilt remains in the realm of 
conscious existence. This guilt is not one 
that allows itself to be repressed into the 
unconscious. It remains in the chamber 
of memory, out of which it can at any 
into 
that of consciousness, without it being 


moment penetrate unexpectedly 
possible for any barriers to be erected 
against this invasion. The memory re- 
ceives all experiences and actions with- 
out the assistance of man. It may, how- 
ever, retain the ingredients of what is 
remembered in such a manner that what 
into the actual remembering 
does not enter it in its original character. 
does 


ascends 
The existential guilt, therefore, 
not enter it as such. Only when the hu- 
man person himself overcomes his inner 
resistance can he attain to self-illumina- 
tion. 

The “opening door” of self-illumina- 
tion leads us into no place beyond the 
law but into the interior of the law. 
It is the law of man in which we then 
stand: the law of the identity of the 
human person as such with himself, the 
one who recognizes guilt with the one 
who bears guilt, the one in light with the 
one in darkness. The hard trial of self- 
ilumination is followed by the still 
harder, because never-ceasing, trial of 
persevering in this self-identification. But 
by this is not meant an ever-renewed 
scourging of the soul with its knowledge 


14 Freud, A Genera! Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis; New York, Liveright, 1935: see Lec- 
ture 19, 
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of its abyss understood as something 
inevitably allotted to it. What is meant 
is an upright and calm perseverance in 
the clarity of the great light. 

If a man were only guilty toward him- 
self, in order to satisfy the demanding 
summons that meets him at the height 
of conscience, he would only need to 
take this one road from the gate of self- 
illumination, that of persevering. But 
a man is always guilty toward other be- 
ings as well, toward the world, toward 
the being that exists over against him. 
From self-illumination he must, in order 
to do justice to the summons, take not 
one road but two roads, of which the 
second is that of reconciliation. By re- 
conciliation is understood here that ac- 
tion from the height of conscience that 
corresponds on the plane of the law to 
the customary act of reparation. In the 
realm of existential guilt one cannot, of 
course, “make reparation” in the strict 
sense—as if the guilt with its conse- 
quences could thereby be recalled, as it 
were. Reconciliation means here, first of 
all, that I approach the man _ toward 
whom I am guilty in the light of my 
self-illumination—insofar as I can still 
reach him on earth—acknowledge to his 
face my existential guilt and help him 
insofar as possible, to overcome the con- 
sequences of my guilty action. But such 
a deed can be valid here only as recon- 


ciliation if it is done not out of a pre- 
meditated resolution, but in the un- 
arbitrary working of the existence I 
have achieved. And this can happen, 
naturally, only out of the core of a 
transformed relationship to the world, a 
new service to the 


world with the 

renewed forces of the renewed man. 
This is not the place to speak of the 

events in the sphere of faith that cor- 
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respond to the events in the sphere of 
the high conscience that we have just 
discussed. For the sincere man of faith, 
the two spheres are so referred to each 
other in the practice of his life, and most 
especially when he has gone through 
existential guilt, that he cannot entrust 
himself exclusively to either of them. 
Both, the human faith not less than the 
human conscience, can err and err again. 
And knowing about this their erring, 
both—conscience not less than faith— 
must place themselves in the hands of 
grace. It is not for me to speak in general 
terms of the inner reality of him who 
refuses to believe in a transcendent be- 
ing with whom he can communicate. I 
have only this to report: that I have 
met many men in the course of my life 
who have told me how, acting from 
the high conscience as men who had 
become guilty, they experienced them- 
selves as seized by a higher power. These 
men grew into an existential state to 
which the name of rebirth is due. 


VIII 
W' rH ALL THIS, I repeat, the psycho- 


therapist in his medical intercourse 
with his patients has nothing directly 
to do, not even when he ventures in a 
particular case to set for himself the 
goal of an existential healing. The 
utmost that can be expected of him, as 
I have said, is only this: that, reaching 
out beyond his familiar methods, he 
conduct the patient, whose existential 
guilt he has recognized, to where an 
existential help of the self can begin. 
But to do this, he must know about the 
reality toward which I have tried to 
point in this essay. 


Translated by Maurice S. FRIEDMAN 





OF DIVINE GRACE 


Introduction 


QO" PERIOD is partial to totality. We 

do not like conceptual dissection; 
sciences in watertight compartments an- 
noy us and prevent us from reaching 
the moving, living and integral reality. 
This passion for the totalicy of reality 
ought not to make us forget the acquist- 
tions of past centuries. Each science, in 
fact, possesses its own method, imposed 
by its subject. And in its turn, this sub- 
ject only attains one very definite as- 
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pect of the reality which corresponds 
strictly to the point of view proper to 
the science. Medicine was only able to 
develop when it was freed from Aris- 
totelian philosophy. It is indubitable 
that the secret of the immense success 
of modern positive sciences lies in this 
emancipation and specialization. 

This desire for unity which is the 
note of our period may give rise to the 
illusory dream of a unique science, 
which would threaten the integrity and 
the wealth of our scientific effort. In 
this connection we may be reminded of 
the naive enthusiasm of the first human- 
ists in the 15th century. It is fair to 
admit, however, that it expresses a very 
profound truth. Reality is one, truth is 
one, and the man who thinks and seeks 
is one. But confusion never can breed 
unity. Every man for himself, and the 
whole of mankind, journeying through- 
out history, has the intellectual, moral 
and religious task of elaborating a coher- 
ent view of the totality of reality. This 
work, which appeals intensely to the 
men of any period who have not lost 
the strength and courage to be human, 
will only be accomplished in the scrup- 
ulous respect of the subject and meth- 
ods proper to each science. 

The unity and integrity of our vision 
of reality cannot be limited to a special 
science or faculty, even to our under- 
standing. It is our personal affair; it 
depends on an existential and personal 
choice which appropriates to itself and 
integrates the multiple data of the dif- 
ferent sciences. This fundamental op- 
tion is sovereign, because responsible; it 
is not however either independent or 
blind, because at the same time it is an 
act of humble submission to reality in 
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its amplitude, but also in its depth. For 
a believer it will end in an act of faith 
and adoration. 


Whatever may be thought in certain 
quarters, for the 
unity of knowledge affects the believer 
above all, not of course him for whom 
the faith is a comfortable excuse dis- 
pensing him from thought, but the true 
believer who, like Jacob, wrestles with 
his God. It is one of the chief reasons 
which have led us to seek for the im- 
plications of the divine mystery of grace 
on the human plane.! 


this anxious search 


Diversity of Theological Methods 


Grace is before all a divine act. This 
act is not at all foreign to our life; on 
the contrary! By that very fact grace be- 
comes a very complex reality. We can- 
not here refer to the theology of the 
Christian East, a theology of participa- 
tion, divinization, image and light. Even 
in the West many were the ways fol- 
lowed by Christian thought concerning 
this fact of faith and, what is more, 
through their different points of view, 
they do not entirely coincide. One theol- 
ogy can be studied without having to 
think of the other. But by the very fact 
of their unique subject they are truly 
complementary and mutually correct 
each other. 


If we consider the history of Western 
theology on grace, we first discover a 
method which is descriptive by means 
of symbols, images or reasoning, espe- 
cially attentive to the psychological and 
moral fact. Next comes the scholastic 
method, familiar to theologians, a strict- 
ly scientific, reflective, objective and con- 
ceptual method. Starting from a re- 
vealed truth, this method searches for 
the necessary and universal a priori con- 
ditions of the metaphysical possibility of 
this subject of faith. Our period regards 
this method with a certain disfavor, but 
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easily forgets its qualities of clarity, pre. 
cision and depth. 

It also has its limits. And so we find, 
starting from the philosophy implied in 
Holy Scripture, in the great mystical 
schools of the Middle Ages and down 
to our times, a third way which today 
we may Call existential, personalist and 
dialectical. It is inspired by a great phe- 
nomenology of the personality and may 
develop in the direction of a true meta- 
physic of Christian existence.* 

In this article we shall be dealing chief- 
ly with the psychology of grace. But a 
purely descriptive psychology would, in 
that case, be very difhcult and open to 
suspicion. We deliberately outline this 
psychology as a Christian philosopher 
and a believer. We shall then complete 
it by a philosophy which is chiefly per- 
sonalist, inspired by the work of Karl 
Rahner, S.]., Professor at the State Uni- 
versity at Innsbruck, and the dialectical 
and mystical anthropology of the Blessed 
John Ruusbroec, one of the most re- 
markable thinkers of our country. 

In the first part we shall lay down 
the essential ideas on the nature of man 
and his liberty: a philosophical study 
with psychological applications. In the 
second, we shall give a theological de- 
scription of sin and grace, based on this 
first philosophical schema. In the third 
part we shall describe the possibilities 
and limits of a psychology of grace. As 
this article is the result of discussions 
with groups of educators and peda- 
gogues, some examples will be found in 
it connected with the problems of edu- 
cation and child psychology. 


Such a study has many advantages. It 
enriches classic theology and provides 
a concrete illustration of dogmatic and 
theological theses, formulated in abstract 
language. It then demonstrates how a 
correct philosophy of values and a sane 
psychology of man can really help theo- 
logical reflection. At the same time, it 
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clearly defines the proper role of this 
psychology in the theology of grace. 
This role remains limited by its subject 
and method. 

Unfortunately, it is still useful to re- 
call that psychology differs fundamen- 
tally from theology and philosophy ow- 
ing to the fact that its subject is pure- 
ly phenomenal. Psychology as science 
and observation has as its essential task 
to discover, describe and interpret by 
increasingly general hypotheses the facts 
of experience. Its technique and meth- 
ods do not allow it to penetrate the heart 
of ontological and dogmatic reality. Too 
many Christian psychologists are still 
giving way to another form of that temp- 
tation of which we have spoken, and 
consciously through principle, or uncon- 
sciously through ignorance of other tech- 
niques of thought, raise their knowledge 
into a unique and universal science. This 
danger of psychologism remains very 
present among many intellectuals who 
with only superficial knowledge of psy- 
chology advance theories and often in- 
volve themselves in consequence in in- 
extricable difficulties in the domain of 
their faith. Insufficient knowledge of a 
science is always dangerous and is the 
characteristic of primary mentality We 
believe that there is no science more dan- 
gerous than psychology, at least for those 
who have not the patience to learn its 
techniques, to study its methods and to 
define its exact subject. 


I. NATURE AND LIBERTY 


The first point of our article intro- 
duces the fundamental consideration of 
man and his liberty. For it is with man 
above all that we are concerned. 


Unity of Man 


Man is not a soul lost as though by 
accident in a vile and weighty body, a 
spirit imprisoned in foreign matter, hos- 
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tile to his highest aspirations. Those 
are gnostic, platonic and manichaean 
errors which have not yet been entirely 
exorcized. Man is intrinsically one: a 
spiritualized body, or, more correctly, a 
corporal person. 

On the other hand, the soul is not 
the body. Soul and body are like two 
poles in a unique magnetic field, in 
which the lines of force cross each other 
and continually interpenetrate one an- 
other. In no way can the actions, states, 
even the most subtle or the most mate- 
rial, which belong uniquely and exclu- 
sively to the soul or body be disassoci- 
ated. The psychology of man and child 
leads to this conclusion and it is there- 
fore unnecessary to dwell upon it. 


Primacy of the Spirit 


It would, however, be an error to 
imagine that we look upon body and 
soul as two opposing forces, practically 
equivalent, different, but purely com- 
plementary. It is still more important 
for our viewpoint to perceive that in 
this profound unity the spirit still keeps 
an tnalienable initiative. The image of 
God which He in His creative action 
has implanted in my whole being, is 
most deeply imprinted in this spiritual 
centre of my being, that centre of per- 
sonal density in which I am most my- 
self, and by reason of that, most in God. 
It is from this centre of existential den- 
sity that these features of the divine 
image are diffused through all the lev- 
els of my existence, always further pene- 
trating into my intellect and my will, 
my imagination and my sensibility, all 
my psychism of heredity and behavior, 
my habits and my daily actions, to be- 
stow even on my body an aura of nobili- 
ty and beauty. 

Here a Christian theology of the crea- 
tion and the divine image and a sane 


personalist philosophy should complete, 
correct and develop what there is of im- 
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precision and indistinctness in the con- 
clusions of psychology, however just 
they may be. 


A Double Liberty 


God is love. The image of God in us 
will therefore also be love, the force of 
love of God, of others and of myself in 
God. This fundamental power of love 
constitutes my person. I am in fact a 
person because I am spirit. Because I 
am spirit, I am liberty and therefore 
love. For liberty is above all a power 
of spontaneous gift from one person to 
another, before being choice, election, 
judgment and free will. 

In fact, there is in us as it were a 
double liberty, precisely because we are 
corporal spirits, bodies with a depth of 
life which far exceeds the requirements 
of our material and even our earthly 
life. There is naturally the liberty which 
we all know from experience, what is 
commonly known as free will. There is 
further down in us a fundamental lib- 
erty of existential and totalizing option. 

This distinction is of capital impor- 
tance in order to understand human be- 
havior in general, and especially to de- 
tect the incidence of divine grace in us. 


Fundamental Liberty 


We know by experience what I have 
called free will, that liberty by means 
of which man can to a certain degree 
order his life. He gets up, he eats, he 
reads a book rather than go for a walk, 
he refuses an invitation, he is obstinate, 
persistent, or accepts an excuse. Even 
children very early possess this possibili- 
tv of choice. It is freedom in the usual 
sense of the word. All the same, it may 
be asked whether as such it merits the 
name of liberty. 

If it is to become truly human, this 
early form of liberty must be directed 
by something deeper, more stable, sup- 
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ported and directed by a profound and 
total commitment, by a fundamental 
option in which J express myself wholly 
with all that I wish to be in this world 
and before God. The fragmentary varie- 
ty of daily options is therefore unthink 
able—I might say, inhuman and there- 
fore animal—without a totalizing, pro- 
found, stable and spontaneous orienta- 
tion of my life, of the whole of myself 
before the totality of the reality which 
I either accept or refuse. 


Unity of These Two Forms of Liberty 


Note well: these two forms of liberty 
have no separate existence. We have of- 
ten noticed that we are not understood 
on this point. The fundamental option 
is not one particular action, more im- 
portant than others, following or pre- 
ceding the more specialized choice of 
some concrete action. It is not a matter 
of determining in the first instant a 
“fundamental option,” and then freely 
developing all the concrete implications, 
as does an architect who first designs the 
sketch of the house to be built in order 
finally to carry out the plan in its least 
details in the course of several months’ 
work. 

For this fundamental option, this exis- 
tential and total engagement is also im- 
possible if it is not at the same time ac- 
tualized in a series of particular actions, 
forming the visible woof of our life. It 
is not therefore a concrete action; it 1s 
an orientation freely imposed on our 
whole life. It is implied in every truly 
human and free action, for each con- 
crete and determined action insofar as 
it is truly free is caught in the free and 
spontaneous movement towards the final 
goal of my life. 

There is therefore continual interac- 
tion between the particular, perceptible 
and conscious actions of every moment 
and the fundamental option, obscurely 
conscious, exercised and present in every 
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particular act. In this fundamental op- 
tion, subjacent, my humble human ac- 
tions rediscover their interiority and pro- 
found unity, their human meaning and 
nobility. But also in this daily and al- 
most exterior activity, this option be- 
comes real and veracious, and even sim- 
ply human. The essential option is there- 
fore like the soul of our daily actions 
and without those acts it does not exist; 
there are only dreams, vague aspirations. 
In short, it is in and by and through 
daily actions that my fundamental op- 
tion, my essential liberty of person, is 
expressed, that I realize it in myself, 
that it becomes clarified, takes form, be- 
comes incarnate. 


The story of a vocation provides 
us with an excellent illustration of 
this truth. Whether I feel conscious 
of a vocation to be a politician, or 
artist, depends at bottom on a fun- 
damental option which has slowly 
matured during my youth. This mat- 
uration has been expressed in con- 
crete actions, in the choice of my 
reading, in the disposition of my 
studies, in the friends and models 
which I have imitated. By these very 
concrete actions, this option has de- 
veloped, deepened, has finally arrived 
at the degree of maturation and evl- 
dence which has transformed it for 
me into an imperious and determin 
ing vocation. Once accepted and ex- 
pressed in my clear consciousness, I 
shall find that I have been thinking 
of it for a long time.® 


Psychological Applications 


These remarks are important for every 
form of education. We can teach chil- 
dren and young people a series of at- 
titudes and concrete actions, we can 
“train” them with consummate art; as 
long as they have not been offered what 
is commonly called an ideal, a_ basic 
orientation, our education will remain 
unfinished, threatened by formalism, 


deceit, because it is empty of sense and 
humanity. 





On the other hand, it is absolutely 
useless to fill the hearts and heads of 
young people with magnificent ideas, 
noble and sublime aspirations. If they 
have not learned to patiently and per- 
severingly translate these ethereal aspi- 
rations into humble acts of devotion, 
service, daily work, our education will 
only have left them with a vague and 
ephemeral and even very dangerous en- 
thusiasm. It is the tragic story of cer- 
of Catholic Action, 
which either exhaust their strength in 


tain movements 


technical and exterior occupations, or 
else quickly let a quasi-mystical enthu- 
siasm, empty of any concrete responst- 
bility, evaporate at adult age or even 
at the crisis of puberty. A good Chris- 
tian is not so much he who faithfully 
accomplishes all his duties, nor he who ts 
elevated by a wave of mysticism, but he 
who manages to unite in his life a great 
love to a daily fidelity in the most nor- 
mal actions. 


It is here that we find the profound 
reason for the discouragement, the bit- 
terness full of resentment, the disillu- 
sioned melancholy, of certain Christian 
‘activists, priests or laity, who in the 
multitude of their occupations have lost 
the profound sense of their life. Others, 
the ‘quietists,’ find themselves in the 
same sentiment of solitude and anguish 
because their vague aspirations remain 
deprived of life and human and Chris- 
tian tonality. 


This truth provides a solution for 
many modern problems. For instance, 
the success of marriace does not de. 
pend so much on a certain technique, 
exterior and dehumanized, of sexual 
life as on that supreme art with which 
in one life is united a real mutual 
respect and love, an ideal of life in 
common with the multiple and mo- 
notonous obligations of living togeth- 
er in a certain house, with certain so- 
cial obligations, in a certain state of 
health. The English ritual expresses 
it with singular nobility: “I take thee 
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to my wedded wife, to have and to 
hold from this day forward, for bet- 
ter for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, to love and 
to cherish, ull death us do part, ac- 
cording to God's holy ordinance; and 
thereto I plight thee my troth.” The 
soul of this matrimonial union will 
always be that “‘troth,” that supreme 
fidelity of one to the other. But this 
fidelity has no meaning if it does not 
incarnate itself in the concrete situa- 
tion of each life. Is it not because 
fidelity is precisely the assurance and 
foundation of that real love that God 
Himself in Holy Scripture has not 
disdained to make of it His most beau- 
tiful appanage? 

It is in this union of a real basic 
aspiration and multiple occupations 
inherent in our human life that the 
secret of a life resides. Man is thus 
made and he can only make a suc- 
cess of his life by accepting himself 
as he is, spirit and matter, living spir- 
it acting in and through the body, 
the transparent matter of the spirit 
in the most humble actions of our 
life. 


The Exercise of this Liberty 


In order clearly to establish the es. 
sential, we have had to simplify the 
problem a little. The human situation 
is rather more delicate and it is here 
that the psychologists come in. Man 1s 
spirit and person in this temporal and 
material world. That is to say that my 
fundamental option cannot emerge to 
the surface of my daily activity except 
by a long process of maturation in time. 
Neither can it incarnate itself in a series 
of precise and concrete actions except 
by traversing a thick layer of humanity, 
in which spirit and body intimately in- 
terpenetrate and in which man is no 


longer alone in bearing the responsi- 
bility of his life. 


|. The Fundamental Option is only 
expressad in Time. Liberty is not be- 
stowed upon us like a beautiful Miner- 
va, rising whole out of the head of Jupt- 
ter. We have to conquer it freely, to de- 
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serve to be free. We are not yet speak- 
ing of grace, which according to the an- 
cient councils restores us to our lost lib- 
erty. We are speaking of that human 
condition, situated in time, borne by 
the flux of history. Every action which 
is truly free, every good action, fully 
responding to the truth of what we are 
and should be, frees us further. Every 
bad action, that is to say, false and de- 
ceitful, freely degrades that same liber- 
ty. In a certain sense, we are not free; 
we freely become so. That is our voca- 
tion as men, which has to be fulfilled 
in the totality of each life. 

To be a person, to be free, is the task 
of a whole life. It is true creation—in 
the artistic sense—irksome, arduous, pro- 
longed. It is a long process of matura- 
tion, appertaining to all living things. 
li is true that man can distort this pro- 
cess of growth, can interrupt it, turn it 
away from its true end, and empty it 
of meaning by a kind of spiritual atro- 
phy, freely accepted under the disillu 
sions of life.‘ 

2. Our Fundamental Option is Psy- 
chologically Conditioned by the Influ- 
ence of Others. It would here be oppor- 
tune to glance at a communal philoso- 
phy of the person, but it would take us 
too far and some psychological conside- 
rations will suffice for the moment. 

By the very fact that the spirit plunges 
and sends its roots into this psycho- 
somatic humus of humanity, it can no 
alone. Man is 
linked to others by his body and his 


longer be sovereignly 


whole psychism; he receives as much as 
he gives. In his youth, he does almost 
nothing but receive. He receives his 
Lody, and with his body many other 
things which are largely determinant for 
him: his heredity, his temperament and 
character to a great extent preformed 
in his race, his people, his family and 
national culture, the atmosphere of his 
native land. 
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In order to act he has to reason, which 
implies a certain intelligence, received 
at birth, later formed in a family, school 
and cultural milieu. He has to will. It 
is therefore important that he should 
possess a certain force of character, sta- 
bility in his intentions, an amount of 
endurance in difficulties. A spoiled child 
inherits, from his sentimental and im. 
prudent parents, a softness which will not 
affect the child in a numerous family 
whom his parents have educated with a 
virile and strong love. All this there- 
fore does not depend only on his liberty. 

Man also needs an atmosphere of op- 
timism, confidence, a nervous and af- 
fective equilibrium. To express himself 
in a fundamental option which is rich 
and integral he must have control of sev- 
eral taculties (intellect, memory, will) 
and certain spiritual organs with a 
psychic basis, such as the sense of the 
beautiful, the real, others, the sense of 
values, and even the moral sense. He 
also must be able to count on a sane 
and stable equilibrium of his instincts. 
Finally, even the health of his body 1s 
of importance in this total exercise of 
his liberty. 

This total liberty is therefore ex- 
pressed through a dense network of deter- 
iinisms, influences foreign to my own 
will. The success of my life will depend 
on the art with which I learn to use to 
the fullest extent everything at my dis- 
posal, everything which has been given 
to me. That is the meaning of the par- 
able of the talents, what is nowadays 
called the sttuation in which I find my- 
self, from the beginning of my life. The 
object of all education is to render this 
situation of departure as favorable as 
possible. 


Conclusion 


Man is therefore placed by God in a 
determined situation of which the mul- 
tiple incidences are far beyond his per- 
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sonal initiative. But these determinisms., 
these foreign influences, good or bad, 
cannot raise him to the level of a truly 
human life unless he possesses in the 
depths of himself a divine source olf 
life, a force of activity, a creative and 
a dynamic reflection of the word of God. 
Man created in the image of God is love 
above all, the reflection of the first Love, 
as Dante said in the last verse of his 
work: “L’amor che muove 1 sole e l'altre 
stelle!” 

In this depth of himself, man reposes 
in the hands of God and God sustains 
him in existence. In these depths reposes 
what the Bible calls the ‘heart’ of man, 
the centre of all his activity. The mys- 
tics have called it the ‘interior flame, 
or with St. Francis de Sales, “The fine 
point of the soul.” This ‘metaphysic of 
depth’ owes nothing to the researches 
of psychoanalysis. It is part of the Chris- 
tian philosophy, especially experienced 
by the greatest mystics. In writing these 
pages we desire nothing more than to 
express in modern language one of the 
most profound thoughts of the anthro- 
pology of Blessed John Ruusbroec.® 


Il. THEOLOGY OF GRACE 


Fundamental Alternatives: 
Sin and Grace 


Man's situation, as taught us by Christ 
and Scripture, is still more complicated 
by the fact of sin. Man is no longer 
whole. He is born a sinner. What does 
that mean? I have just described that 
fundamental and total option of an en- 
tire life: the spiritual and spontaneous 
engagement ol a free person, which takes 
place in those mysterious depths of per- 
sonal liberty, but which ts incarnated 
and actualized in my daily actions. It 
is at that level that the problem of sin 
is most acute. 


That option is situated, in fact, be- 


fore an essential alternative. St. Augus- 





tine’s lapidary expression is well known: 
There are only two possible loves for us, 
the love of God to the forgetfulness of 
self, or the love of self to the forget- 
fulness and denial of God. At first sight 
this alternative might seem simplist and 
foreign to the variety and multiplicity 
of choices offered to man. But on the 
level of our fundamental option, St. 
Augustine could not have expressed him- 
self more correctly. On that level there 
is only one possible alternative: love of 
God through love of others, for that is 
our human condition; or else love of 
self, the voluntary inclusion in oneself 
under all the forms of vanity, brutal 
and even sensual egoism, pride, or sim- 
ply in the form of spiritual atrophy by 


a drawing into oneself, a slackening of 
our activity, a kind of flight from reali- 
ty and others into a minute world of 


imagination or bourgeois comfort. This 
self-love is sin, the only definitive evil 
of man. 


The Core of Sin 


We must insist in respect to this on 
the fact that sin always has a core of 
pride, or simply egoism, the petty van- 
ty of the bourgeois. There is often to 
be found among certain educators or 
preachers, even among scholarly theo- 
logians, an obsession with sins of the 
flesh. Obviously, sexual sin is a sin, and 
even a grave one, but it is grave be- 
cause of a spiritual reason. If it is a 
erave sin it is because it is, for men, 
the most absorbing occasion for incar- 
nating and actualizing a fundamental 
egoism and love of pleasure. From the 
specific point of view of passionate or 
instinctive disorder, it is above all a 
human weakness. 


Consequences of Original Sin 


This definition enables us to deter- 
mine more exactly the nature of that 
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malice which we all have inherited from 
our parents and which we call original 
sin. I have neither the intention nor the 
opportunity of expounding here the 
whole theology of original sin, above 
all the nature of the consequences of 
that state of perdition and separation 
from God, called in technical language 
concupiscence. It has been stated quite 
often that the consequences of original 
sin are to be found in a disequilibrium 
between the tendencies of the body and 
those of the soul. This explanation is 
insufficient. There is something deeper 
and more essential than that. This seed 
of iniquity which infects our life pos- 
sesses, like everything else in man, @ sptr- 
itual root. Original sin as a sore in hu- 
man nature is a latent love of self, a 
fundamental individualism which dwells 
in man and which causes him to make 
use of everything which comes into his 
hands for his own petty and immediate 
purposes. It is besides because my spirit 
is “curved in on itself” that my sexual 
instincts have such a strong hold on my 
life, are so often a cause of sin and that 
there is an unstable balance between the 
aspirations of my body and my soul. 

Thus, from the psychological point of 
view, the task of an educator will neces- 
sarily be the creation of an atmosphere 
of devotion, of service, self-forgetfulness, 
and even, simply, interest in others. 
Everything that detaches the child and 
man from himself, which opens windows 
on reality, nature, his fellows, has a real 
religious significance. Man has to be 
saved from himself, gently and adroitly 
extracted from that circle in which the 
hardness and clumsiness of adults, as 
well as his own sinful tendencies have 
enclosed him. 


Grace ts a New Love 


Let us now turn our attention to grace. 
It is love above all. It is again St. Augus- 
tine who gives us this happy definition 
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of grace: “Quia amasti me, fecisti me 
amabilem.”” Because you loved me first, 
Lord, you have made me lovable: in 
the double sense of ‘worthy of love’ and 
‘capable of love.’ In these words is 
summed up the whole mystery of divine 
grace. In grace, it is God Who begins, 
God Who works, God Who finishes: this 
divine primacy of grace is often neglected 
by our Western semi-pelagianism. 
Grace has been defined as a divine 
force, a divine movement in me, a dl- 
vine gift, supernatural wealth, a merit 
carefully inscribed in the book of life. 
That is all true. But grace is much more. 
It is above all the communication of 
the divine life to me, as the Greek Fa- 
thers have said: God became man so 
that men might become God. But what 
does that mean? Grace is, fundamental- 
ly, the fact that by the divine love of 
the Father I have become His child; I 
have become His own Son, not obviously 
by identity of nature, but an adopted 
son by divine gift. I truly share chrough 
erace, although in a human degree, in 
that immense reality which is the love 
of the Son for His Father. I therefore 
love the Father through grace in a cer- 
tain way as He ts loved by His Son. I 
also love other men a little bit as the 
Son Himself loved them and still loves 
them. And as it was through the strength 
of the Spirit that Christ on earth—Ruus- 
broec would add, and also in Heaven— 
loved His Father above all in the exe. 
cution of His work of redemption, so 
our love of the Father, in the image of 
that of the Son is borne and sustained 
by that mysterious Force, so gentle in its 
divine violence, which is the Holy Ghost. 


That love which descended into me 
by baptism is a new ‘filial’ love in the 
most profound sense. By baptism we be- 
came, as Fr. E. Mersch writes, “filii in 
Filio;” adopted children in and through 
the only Son. This love is nothing else 
than a participation in the love which the 
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Son has for the Father. The Father loved 
me first from all eternity as His child 


in and by His only Son. And, by the 
creative and saving force of this first 


eternal and personal love, I can in fu- 
ture love the Father with the Son, like 
the Son, because of the Son and by the 
Son, all by the strength of the Holy 
Ghost. 

This love, therefore, does not possess 
its explanation and root in the fact and 
experience of human love, but in the 
revealed mystery of the divine love of 
the Son for His Father. It is important 
here to note that being essentially a 
divine reality which by participation 
descends into our life, this love, as such, 
cannot be the subject of psychological 
experiments or studies. It 1s supernatu- 
ral, for it raises us to the level of the 
divine life in the intimacy of the Blessed 
Trinity. Moreover, it is given us during 
this life as “seed,” a vocation to be real- 
ized in the course of our existence on 
earth. It is only in Heaven that what 
we are will appear. As such it is the 
object of faith. 


Grace as the Cure for our Egoism 


We now can understand how grace 
really destroys sin in us. It Is not a ju- 
ridical affair, as one might think from 
reading some theological treatises. Grace 
truly destroys, burns up in us every trace 
of sin, because it is an appeal to filial 
love: precisely the opposite to sin. Fun- 
damentally, there is only grace which 
can deliver us from self-obsession. This 
is one of its most profound effects, be- 
cause grace is love, love of others, and 
by this sacrament of fraternal charity, 
love of God. It is true that this warfare 
against sin in us and around us will 
last our whole life long. The primor- 
dial fact remains that only grace is able 
to break that magic circle, that solitude 
of sin. 

There is nothing clearer than this vi- 
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sion of our faith. We are born sinners, 
Or more exactly, in a state of loss, dis- 
tance and solitude, with that self-ap- 
probation which is the immediate con- 
sequence. We are the more confirmed 
sinners the more we continue to actual- 
ize this fundamental egoism; we settle 
down more firmly in our pride. Only 
the grace of Christ can save us from 
ourselves, and therefore give us back to 
ourselves. This grace of Christ restores 
to us that liberty of which we wrote in 
the first part of this article. 


Grace as the Fundamental Invitation 
to a Supernatural Option 


We must consider in what way this 
divine life operates in us. This life af- 
fects us, in fact, chiefly in the heart of 
our free being, where our existence is 
and continually flows from the creative 
Hands of God. 

This divine love comes to me first as 
a call from God, an exigence from above, 
a creative ascendancy which penetrates 
into the deepest part of my being and 
invites me, draws me, attracts me, as 
St. John says, to the total and loving 
acceptance of God in faith, hope and 
charity. Grace is a reality which, while 
impregnating the very centre of my per- 
sonality, this existential density of which 
we spoke above, gently urges me, from 
inside, to a fundamental option, this 
time a supernatural one, because divine, 
struck in the image of the Son by the 
seal of the Holy Ghost. It is therefore 
an existential engagement of the Chris- 
tian, an engagement of grace: inasmuch 
as I am, in the depths of myself and in 
my totality,. borne and penetrated by 
the aspiring force of divine love, to the 
constant realization in the development 
of my life of this profound and total 
gift of my “heart.” 

Grace is therefore united to this fun- 
damental liberty of my person in order 
to metamorphose slowly, but from the 
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interior, in a lengthy maturation and 
spiritual growth, my intellect, will and 
sensibility and even my body. If these 
effects of grace are often so little per- 
ceptible in our lives, it is precisely be- 
cause we are so slow to welcome this 
divine call. Only the saints witness clear- 
ly by their lives the earthly triumphs 
of grace. 

Blessed John Ruusbroec has defined in 
a few words the supernatural process of 
this growth in grace in his book of Spir- 
itual Marriage. God, he says, acts from 
the interior to the exterior. Man on the 
contrary, from the exterior (words, ex- 
amples, acquired habits, etc.) to the in. 
terior. Thus God acts in every man from 
the interior, the centre of his existence, 
to penetrate him slowly by an extension 
and an infiltration of His gracious in. 
fluence to the peripheral regions of his 
humanity. 


Ill. PSYCHOLOGY OF GRACE 


Let us first consider the question of 
the possibility of a psychology of grace, 
for the answer is not an obvious one. 
It is not even uniform in Catholic the- 
ology. We shall then venture to make 
some general suggestions for the elabo- 
ration of a psychology and phenomenol- 
ogy of grace as foundations for a Chris- 
tian humanism. 


Is a Psychology of Grace Impossible? 


At first sight it appears as though any 
psychology of grace is an impossibility. 
There are various theological and phil- 
osophical reasons for this. The mystery 
of grace is a divine mystery. It entirely 
transcends the powers of our created and 
sinful humanity. Grace is a participation 
of the divine life in us. God does not 
allow himself to be the subject of ex- 
periment. 

The fundamental option of grace is, 
moreover, said to be supernatural both 
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by its source, which is divine, and its 
object, which also is God, the revealed 
God of our salvation. These two aspects 
of our supernatural commitment neces- 
sarily elude our psychological experi- 
ence. Besides, the supernatural influence 
which raises this option to the level of 
participation in the divine life does not 
penetrate it from the outside like a for- 
eign body, or a coercive force which 
would break and interrupt the spontan- 
eous evolution of our liberty. In this 
case it would impose itself upon our at- 
tention, if only in a negative way, by 
the force of its impact, leaving a kind 
of subconscious trauma in the soul. 

No one shows more respect for our 
liberty than God Himself. It is the very 
imprint of His eternal Liberty, the 
image of His Love in us. That is why 
we think the dialectical anthropology of 
Blessed John Ruusbroec so important 
on this point. Grace penetrates us in 
the depths of our being, the point at 
which we are continually proceeding 
from the creative hands of God. It is 
therefore truly ‘from the inside’ that 
God acts on our liberty, from that con- 
necting point, if one may so call it, 
where that liberty is continually engend- 
ered by God and rests in His conserva- 
tive action. So this divine influx leads 
us freely ‘from inside to outside’ our- 
selves, by the inwardness of our liberty. 
Starting from this existential and total 
centre, the divine influx adapts itself 
perfectly, without check or break, to 
the evolution of our free spontaneity. 
This is the only possible explanation, 
the place where Creator and creature 
meet, absolute existence and shared ex- 
istence. 


These theological and philosophical 
considerations are confirmed by _ the 
teaching of the Council of Trent, ac- 
cording to which we can never acquire 
the absolute certitude of being in a state 
of grace. This conciliar doctrine does 
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not deny the eventuality of a particular, 
and therefore extraordinary, revelation 
on this subject, nor the possibility which 
several Franciscan theologians upheld at 
the Council, of deducing our state of 
erace from certain truths of faith, such 
as the fact of having received the sacra- 
ment of penance in good dispositions. 
An acute mind—it can be ascertained 
from reading the heated discussions in 
the Council on this question—will easily 
discern the elements of uncertainty im- 
plied in these two particular cases: every- 
thing rests on the fact that our psycho- 
logical state is never fully clear to our- 
selves. 


Our concrete psychology is very com- 
plex. “It takes many things to make a 
pudding!” as the English say colloquial- 
ly. And more correctly, if perhaps with 
a certain cynicism: “Every man has 
many reasons for what he does: the good 
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reasons and the real one!” People who 
have any experience of examination of 
conscience know very well that it is in 
practice often dificult to discover under 
the camouflage of the ‘good reasons’ the 
‘real reason’ which has urged us to the 
action. This determining motive, al- 
though part of our moral and respon- 
sible life, still remains in the concrete 
exercise of our total liberty implied in 
a collection of secondary reasons. It 1s 
very difficult, if not impossible, to dis- 
entangle it all. The only motive which 
morally and definitely commits us is that 
of our fundamental option. But we have 
seen how that option, which takes place 
in the depths of our existential consis- 
tence, is never conscious by itself. It slow- 
ly appears from the general direction 
of a life. It will thus be impossible to 
recognize the elements which directiy 
belong to our supernatural fundamental 
option. 


Thus, religious psychology would pre- 
serve its meaning on the purely human, 
earthly, plane, on the moral level of 
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the commandments. The mystery of 
grace would take place in quite another 
spiritual sphere, the divine and super- 
natural, secret and intangible, region, 
open only to our faith. In this case we 
should have to deal with a kind of super- 
natural subconscious, or supraconscious, 
which no psychological analysis could 
discover. There would only be one ex- 
ception to this, the passive states at the 
summit of the mystical life. There would 
therefore be between the supernatural 
life of grace and the mystical life, not 
only a qualitative fission, but a differ- 
ence of nature in our own activity. 


Autonomy of Human Sciences 


We do not in any way agree with the 
opinion which was very widespread dur- 
ing the last centuries in_ theological 
treatises on grace. Their objections al- 
low us, however, to make certain im- 
portant concessions, which will influence 
our final reply. Human and Christian 
experience does in fact appear to sup- 
port them. Grace does not change any- 
thing in physical laws. It changes noth- 
ing in the historical laws which rule 
our human condition, in the social, psy- 
chological and biological laws. The fact 
that I am in a state of grace does not 
save me from bankruptcy if I am im- 
prudent in business; from being killed 
in a motor accident; from becoming ill, 
from letting my mental equilibrium be 
affected by an.unfortunate heredity, or 
drink, or sorrow, or overwork. 

The world is still what it was before 
the coming of Christ, as before my bap- 
tism. We have seen that it is one otf 
the profound meanings of Christ’s Re- 
demption. The Messias did not save us 
by means of a quantity of physical suf- 
ferings. Without knowing it, we repre- 
sent the Father as a sadist if we think 
that! Excuse the expression, but certain 
theological theories and certain sermons 
do really go rather far in this direction! 
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The world, as it is, with its hates, suf- 
ferings, death, is historically the result 
of our sin. Original sin is a state of sep- 
aration from God which we are always 
making more complete by our personal 
sins. Christ descended on this, our own, 
earth. He came into this state of per- 
dition. He underwent all the conse- 
quences, except sin. “Unto death, the 
death of the cross” (Phil. 2:8). He did 
not change our earth, but took away its 
poison, that solidarity in evil, that taste 
for sin. In this world of pride and dis- 
obedience to God He became voluntari- 
ly the “Servant of Yahweh,” the obe- 
dient Son, for us. “He was obedient 
unto death” .and that is why God 
has given him a name which is above 
every name,” the name of Lord (Phil. 
2:8). He thus merited the grace of sav- 
ing us, like Him, by Him, in Him. For 
us, too, the world remains unchanged. 
But in our turn under the sway of His 
Spirit we must exorcize it, take away 
from it its seed of sin by our obedience 
in faith and charity. 

This doctrine of the Redemption is 
very important. It is truly religious be- 
cause truly scriptural. It is also pro- 
foundly realistic. Heaven is not on earth. 
With Christ we have to win it, merit 
it for eternity. 


It is thus that the world always keeps 
its own, earthly laws, open to the hu- 


man sciences. These laws ensure to hu- 
man sciences, psychology, sociology and 
even pedagogy, theoretical and _practi- 
cal, the autonomy to which they have 
a right, not an absolute autonomy, prop- 
er to what would then be a unique sci- 
ence, yet a complete autonomy in their 
own sphere. This sphere is clearly lim- 
ited by their subjects and methods. 


Distinction between the Psychological, 
Moral and Supernatural Orders 


There is even more to be said. God 
remains sovereignly independent in the 
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distribution of His graces. The essential 
point in every life is fundamental obe- 
dience to God, like and with Christ, 
that is to say, the acceptance of our life, 
such as it is, concrete, perhaps painful. 
It would also be a mistake to think that 
only the normal, balanced, psychically 
sane and “integral” man, and even that 
only the man who observes the norms 
of Christian morality, can be reached by 
grace. It is true that grace impels a man 
to live a moral life. Christ Himself, St. 
John in his Gospel and especially in his 
first Epistle, with that realism, I would 
even call it fanaticism, of true mystics, 
leaves no doubt on this subject: he who 
loves Me keeps My commandments! 

But all Christian behavior is not nec- 
essarily imbued by grace, nor is it al- 
ways a sign of grace. There is the mo- 
rality of the pharisee, of the man of the 
world, of the “honest man” as the last 
century had it, the “gentleman,” un- 
masked by Cardinal Newman in his 
idea of a University, of the modern and 
atheist humanist. There is even a cer- 
tain morality among gangsters. All this 
demonstrates that, if grace requires a 
moral life, all moral living is not yet 
grace. That is why we have strongly in- 
sisted on the fact that our liberty 1s 
exercised on different levels. Grace works 
chiefly in the depths of our total and 
totalizing personality, while moral be- 
havior expresses itself in practice at the 
level of particular actions. 

We may go further still. Take an ex- 
treme case. A man can, while suffering 
from mental debility, even great affec- 
tive disequilibrium, be called to sanc- 
tity. Essential holiness is not indeed any- 
thing but the total acceptance, as we 
have seen in contemplating the mystery 
of our Redemption, as and with Christ 
in grace and therefore in ‘filial’ love, of 
the situation in which Providence wishes 
me to be at the present time. Provi- 
dence is above all that mystery of the 
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divine presence which draws me to the 
loving submission to His Will in the po- 
sition in which I actually find myself. 
It was thus with Christ. We are too 
ready to believe that Providence is chief- 
ly a privilege of the elect. It was not 
so with Christ, and it will not be so 
for us, at least as a normal rule. God, 
indeed, keeps for Himself the right to 
intervene in the development of human 
causalities. This extraordinary interven- 
tion has no other meaning than to con- 
hrm our faith in His eternal Presence 
of love in daily life. Such are the mira- 
cles, signs of His Presence and His love. 

All sanctity is therefore above all this 
total acceptance of my life as Christ ac- 
cepted His: “not my will, Lord, but 
thine.” The situation of the mentally 
afflicted may be very sad. It may keep 
him enclosed in complexes and deter- 
minisms which upset his apparent mo- 
rality. As long as that man humbly and 
lovingly performs all that is still in his 
power, to accept his life from the hands 
of God, he is truly tending to sanctity, 
the only sanctity possible to him in his 
condition. 


I am quite aware that these words of 
mine may scandalize certain ‘geometri- 
cal’ minds, orderly and positive, for 
whom the Christian life is reduced rath- 
er too much to a certain exterior con- 
formism, to an ordered existence with- 
out any problems. These minds should 
make themselves more sympathetic to 
their brethren who have not so easy a 
vocation. An inveterate kleptomaniac 
will find it extremely hard to observe 
the seventh commandment. He obvious- 
ly must do all in his power to arrive at 
it, but he will not always be able to 
succeed. His holiness will consist in hum- 
bly accepting his wretchedness, his 
shame, which is not voluntary. This hid- 
den, crucified, sanctity may even go very 
high. Obviously, it can never be a ‘can- 
onizable’ form of holiness, nor a recom- 
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mendable one. In fact, the process of 
canonization in the Church tends to the 
discovery of those chosen souls whom 


God has prepared for the edification of 
all. 


All this should prevent us from con- 
fusing normal and balanced behavior, 
and even exemplary moral conduct, with 
the true sanctity of grace. This compla- 
cency and confusion come from a lack 
of self-knowledge. It is thought that the 
reality of sin or grace appears immedi- 
ately on the level of our particular ac- 
tions. The pride often hidden under this 
‘irreproachable’ behavior is not always 
perceived. That is why the saints were 
so severe on themselves and so just. Lit- 
tle Thérése found only this consolation 
at the end of her life: to rejoice in her 
weaknesses and to trust herself entirely, 
like a poor abandoned toy, to the Di- 
vine good pleasure. 


It is true, and we repeat it, that grace 
requires of us an absolute morality. It 
is useful to insist upon this, for the pri- 


mary importance of this moral exigence 
tends to be forgotten nowadays owing 
to the mistaken behavior of so many 
young priests and Christian intellectuals, 
that dangerous dilettantism in psychol- 
ogy, together with the imprudence and 
lack of real Christian sense in certain 
psychologists, blinded by their scientific 
specialization. It is not enough to have 
been ordained ‘ontologically’ a priest of 
God to become automatically raised to 
a state of institutional sanctity which 
would dispense us from all moral and 
ascetical effort. And certain psycholo- 
gists are wrong in thinking that the wise 
preaching of the great truths of our 
Faith would normally engender com- 
plexes. We are entirely in agreement 
that insistence on the evil of mortal sin, 
the uncertainty of the moment of our 
death, the seriousness of hell, is unwise 
in front of children—as is too often the 
case—or before those with scrupulous, 
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worrying minds. But it is high time that 
a more virile tonality should be bestow- 
ed upon our education and the train- 
ing of Christians, religious and young 
priests: that we should free ourselves 
from that religious sentimentality, and 
especially from that idiotic phobia of 
complexes which is by far the greatest 
phobia of our time! 


Theological Foundations 
of a Psychology of Grace 


In these preliminary considerations 
we have left free to speak all those who 
for theological, philosophical or psycho- 
logical reasons are opposed to the pos- 
sibility of a psychology of grace. Their 
objections demonstrate that the prob- 
lem is not a simple one. They free us 
from any naiveté or undue enthusiasm. 
What is more, they allow us to outline 
certain distinctions, very important In 
practice. 

We have an unquestionable prefer- 
ence for the ancient doctrine: the doc- 
trine of the Fathers, especially of St. 
Augustine, the pre-scholastics and the 
great theologians of the 13th century. 

After an eclipse of several centuries, 
this doctrine has in our time acquired 
a preponderant position in Catholic the- 
ology. We therefore accept without hesi- 
tation the thesis called Thomist, accord- 
ing to which there really exists a psy- 
chology of grace. The reasons are given 
above. We are even so convinced that 
we think that a philosophy of man, even 
if pretending to be a philosophy of pure 
nature, in other words, of man without 
grace and delivered over to himself 
alone, even if it is an atheistic philoso- 
phy, will be influenced and conditioned, 
often unconsciously, by this primordial 
reality of our existence. 

All philosophy, even objective, as it 
is called now, and conceptual, must in- 
evitably start from man’s concrete ex- 
perience, the experience of departure, 
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also controlled experience. This experi- 
ence cannot but be influenced by this 
primordial reality: the fact that God calls 
every man to a supernatural intimacy 
with the Blessed Trinity. It is true that 
only believers possess a definite consci- 
ousness of this, received through Reve- 
lation. That does not alter the fact that 
since the Promise on the threshold of 
our history, mankind has lived in what 
is called in theology the ‘status homint 
lapsi et reparati;’ every man lives under 
the concrete and creative will of God, 
Who wills to save us in Christ. This 
Divine will has radically changed the 
very basis of our existential and con- 
crete dynamism. Karl Rahner has called 
this obscure aspiration of every man to- 
wards the God of Salvation a super- 
natural ‘existential,’ that is to say an a 
priori constituent of our historical and 
concrete existence. 

If every man is fundamentally orien- 
tated towards God from birth, what of 
the man who freely iets himself be urged 
by this supernatural impulse, and ac- 
cepts by a fundamental option this in- 
terior vocation of divine grace? What 
was at first only an obscure urge, an 
implicit tendency, a fundamental orien- 
tation, ‘offered grace,’ as Karl Rahner 
divine influence 
‘grace accepted existentially.’ We there- 


says, becomes under 
after act under the impulse of a fun. 
damental option of grace, supernatural; 
we are really in a state of grace, really 
justified and sanctified. We have already 
dealt at length with this state of grace 
under the divine influence and in the 
fundamental consent of our liberty. 
We should like to touch on anothei 
aspect, which is not sufficiently taken 
into account in the Western theology 
of grace, which is often somewhat Mani- 
chaean. Grace can in a certain measure, 
as we see in the life of St. Teresa of 
Avila, become a force of spiritual and 
psychic health. Grace, in fact, tends to 
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heal us completely, certainly after this 
life, but to a certain extent already on 
earth. It depends among other things on 
the will of God and also on the fulness 
of our submission to the call of grace. 
This theology is to be found among 
the Greek Fathers, who often describe 
grace by its corporeal aspect as the seed 
of incorruptibility and immortality. 
Grace possesses already and now a real 
sway over the whole of our humanity. 
It thus remains a fact that for most men 
a defective psychism may continue, as 
we have seen, to hinder to a large de- 
gree and to inhibit the development of 
their moral personality, even with grace. 
Grace is not yet Heaven. But it effective- 
ly guides us to Heaven and because of 
that, as the seed of eternity, prepares us 
and predisposes us to the resurrection 
and eternal beatitude. 


Reply to the Chief Objection 


(the Rationalistic) 


On the plane of clear and distinct 
concepts, the Suarezians are perfectly 
right. Our vital commitment cannot be 
immediately and completely brought to 
light. But man also possesses more es- 
sential, because deeper, certitudes, than 
those which can be expressed by abstract 
concepts. ‘These certitudes, or rather 
their essential structures, only become 
visible to our reasoning minds after long 
deduction, for instance, in a transcen- 
dent or existential analysis. But they 
are all the more real because lived and 
exercised in our existential activity, ob- 
scurely perceived in the very response 
of our love. 

There will always be, therefore, a cer- 
tain chasm between the actual apprehen- 
sion of God as the supernatural and 
total aim of my life, and my precise con- 
sciousness of it. This phenomena of a 
gap between a profound and existential 
conviction and the conscious motives, 
which can he expressed in clear lan- 
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guage, is an entirely normal phenome- 
non. It is only an inveterate rational- 
ism, instilled into our youth by a mis- 
taken and purely conceptual apologetic, 
which gives us an uneasy conscience as 
soon as we approach the problems of 
our Faith. Any manifestation of the in- 
ner mystery of one person to another is 
a revelation, and any definite commit- 
ment with regard to a person involves 
an act of faith, naturally a human act. 
Parents exercise it with regard to their 
children, children with regard to their 
father and mother. Any friendship, any 
total gift of oneself in love implies an 
act of faith, a risk and a commitment, 
the content and spiritual significance of 
which is superior to all the reasonable 
motives which we could formulate. The 
notional certitude is sufficient as long 
as I look at others from the outside, as 
useful or dangerous ‘things.’ It may in 
this way prepare for the loving knowl- 
edge which is the gift of self by a pri- 
mary motivation, necessarily rudimen- 
tary. But as soon as I rise to the per- 
sonal plane, as soon as ‘I’ meet ‘Thou,’ 
this primary order of objective certi- 
tude, this colorless precision, must be 
transcended in order to penetrate into 
the sphere of faith and love, intuition 
lived in the loving ardor directed to 
the beloved. 


In grace, it is God Himself Who 
comes to meet me, the Divine ‘I’ Who 
says “Thou’ to me in the Son. The Fa- 
ther indeed meets me in the incarnate 
Son, by means of the visible Church, my 
brethren, the Sacraments. The human 
structure of the personal encounter re- 
mains unchanged. Inwardly it is im. 
mensely intensified, raised by participa- 
tion to the mysterious heights of the 
eternal encounter of the Father and the 
Son in the love of the Holy Ghost. 

The supernatural, ‘filial,’ motivation, 
is really present in the development of 
our Christian psychological life, but in 
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an obscure manner—as regards the mind 
—and exercised and lived in the acts of 
our life. That is why concrete actions 
are sO important, and, according to St. 
John, fraternal charity is the proof, the 
assurance and the sacrament of my love 


for God. 


This motivation remains on the one 
rand at the side of the motley, fluid 
and changing, always slightly deceptive, 
image which my reason, my imagina- 
tion, my acquired representations, my 
confused sentiments, form of my actions. 
It rests in fact in the most intimate part 
of my heart. On the other hand, by its 
wealthi of conviction, its totalizing sway, 
its stability and its loving urge, it tends 
beyond this same image. Msgr. Guardini 
expresses it in this short formula: “Glau- 
ben heisst sehen under es damit wagen!” 
(To believe is to see and then risk all!) 


Ways of a Psychology of Grace 


If what we have stated so far is true, 
grace and the life of grace are of para- 
mount interest to the psychologist. 
There is only one condition for success. 
He must at least accept as a real pos- 
sibility the existence of a personal God 
of love Who interests Himself in man. 
It is obvious that faith and charity will 
greatly sharpen his spiritual sense. One 
can only understand a life by living it 
oneself. That is the meaning of the 
words of that great psychologist of grace, 
Augustine, so often repeated by the mys: 
tics: “Give me one who loves and he 
will understand what I say; give me one 
who desires, who is hungry, who feels 
the nostalgia of solitude in this exile, 
and who is thirsty and sighs after the 
living waters of the eternal fatherland; 
give me such a one, and he understands 
what I say. But if I must explain myself 
to a frosty indifference, he will not un- 
derstand.” This psychology remains a 
closed book to the man who has chosen 
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an atheistic or vaguely pantheist mate- 
rialism. 


We should like here to quote the wit- 
ness of a man who is not a Christian but 
a spiritualist and who has written a whole 
book in order to free himself from the 
spectre of materialistic psychoanalysis. 


“As a child I had a curious play- 
thing. It was a paper covered with an 
intricacy of very fine blue and red 
lines. Nothing could be distinguished. 
But by covering it with a paper of 
red silk, the red lines of the design 
vanished and the blue lines formed a 
picture. It was a clown in a circus, 
holding a ring, with a little dog which 
was jumping through it. And if one 
covered the same design with a blue 
transparency, a roaring lion appeared 
chasing the clown around the arena. 
This can be done with anyone, living 
or dead. He can be looked at through 
the Sonia transparency (the psycho- 
analyst) and a biography of Napoleon 
can be written from the angle of his 
pituitary gland, which has been done; 
that he, incidentally, conquered Eu- 
rope will only appear as a derivative 
symptom of the activity of those two 
minute lobes of the size of peas... 
the image obtained through the blue 
transparency will be no less true and 
no less complete.”® 


It will even be more complete, be- 
cause exposed to the totality of the real. 


A Psychology of Grace 


Psychology is mainly a science of ob- 
servation. It must observe, consider, de- 
scribe, individual or collective religious 
experience. Here there is an immense 
field of study open to the psychology of 
grace. 

The Christian psychologist will how- 
ever feel specially drawn to certain ex: 
periences, the freshness, authenticity 
and inner intensity of which attract his 
attention. The difficulties of which we 
have spoken above, which make it so 
hard to discern the fundamental inspi- 
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ration of a concrete life, inevitably bring 
out favorable examples. We are think- 
ing of the testimony of converts, or the 
long story of eternal pilgrims like Péguy 
or Simone Weil. Their youth and their 
intellectual, sentimental and _ spiritual 
formation has often been deprived of 
typically religious or theological influ- 
ences. They do not know the religious 
clichés, the pious reflexes, the ‘suitable 
words,’ which so often disguise the sin- 
cerity or real fervor of the believer com- 
ing from old Christian stock. The con- 
ventional language of certain nuns is 
of little use in these psychological 
studies! Take for example the discus- 
sions concerning the manuscript of the 
‘Story of a Soul’ of little St. Thérése! 

There are also moments of intense or 
prolonged religious life which force us 
to a greater nudity in our gestures, at- 
titudes and words. They recur at times 
of bitter trial or great joy, in the story 
of a vocation or a great love. All true 
love purifies, in marriage as well. 

These different advantages are all to 
be found in the lives of the great mys- 
tics. They have all been the privileged 
subjects of religious and Christian psy- 
chology. We are still too easily distracted 
by the study of the extraordinary phe- 
nomena which belong to psycho-pathol- 
ogy or para-psychology. These studies 
have their own importance but the in- 
ner life must exert an irresistible attrac- 
tion for any psychologist who is really 
fascinated by the problem of man and 
his destiny. In the mystics we shall dis- 
cover that only the true act of virtue 
is really free, the secret and the origi- 
nality of true liberty. There is nothing 
more fascinating than this infinite origi- 
nality of the saints, compared with the 
monotony of sin, the mechanical and 
empty automatism of evil. 

To these central themes we could add 
tributary subjects for study, which may 
be of great utility when treated with 
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prudence and discernment. First, there 
is artistic religious expression. The ar- 
tist who treats a religious subject is not 
always a believer. Aestheticism, as we 
know, floats in the space between dream 
and reality. On the other hand, true 
artists have a power of introspection and 
of specially suggestive expression which 
not all the saints possess. 

There is also the comparative study 
of other religions. And in this connec- 
tion, it is not primarily a matter of de- 
monstrating what they lack. According 
to our faith every man is called by God 
and every sincere man will find God in 
the intimacy of his heart and by means 
of the traditions, doctrines and authen- 
tically religious actions of his beliefs. 
We can therefore discern in these other 
religions those fundamental attitudes 
which already foreshadow the actions of 
the Christian. For instance, it is remark- 
able to note how the great Chinese con- 
vert, John Wu, distinguished jurist and 
politician, former Chinese ambassador 
to the Holy See, confesses that he redis- 
covered, enriched and unified in Catholi- 
cism, the noblest aspirations that he had 
nourished in Confucianism, Taoism and 
Buddhism. 


We have always been struck by the 
difference between the ‘great converts’ 
and _ those conversion 
leaves something to be desired on the 
human and religious plane. The former 
have perhaps struggled and _ suffered 


much before taking the decisive step, 


whose __ sincere 


but after having found peace they never 
refuse to witness to their profound grati- 
tude for the most authentic teachings of 
their ancient beliefs. The converts whom 
I may shortly describe as poor and piti- 
ful can never rid themselves of a cer- 
tain “renegade” complex. They have a 
quite useless desire to attack and de- 
ride their former coreligionists, showing 
thereby that their conversion is not yet 
complete, but remains impure, stained 
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by an agressiveness which is not relig- 
ion. 

Finally, collective religious phenom- 
ena cannot be set aside. There is natu- 
rally the folklore and religious symbol- 
ism to which Jung has drawn attention, 
and which so easily deteriorates by the 
weight of the human masses into super- 
stitions and magical practices. But there 
is more than that. It is false to think 
that people as a whole are exclusively 
inclined to materialize religious senti- 
ment. In this connection we think that 
we ought to provide a special place for 
the study of prayer, its fundamental at- 
titudes, its universal structures, its privi- 
leged positions, its great themes and its 
communal expression in liturgy. Those 
who have followed closely the revival of 
the celebration of the Paschal Vigil 
know that people are capable of an au- 
thentic religious life if they are initiated 
into religious mysteries by an enlight- 
ened preparation and a liturgical sym- 
bolism which touches their own lives. 
It is true that sentimentality is the po- 
etry of the masses, but they are able to 
go beyond it when invited to an active 
and intelligent participation. 


Psychology and Phenomenology 


The psychologist has not only to ob- 
serve, but must try to understand. Every 
science of observation understands by 
unifying, discovering under the multi- 
plicity of phenomena what is their deep- 
lying meaning, their identical structure. ’ 
It is here that psychology can develop 
into phenomenology. 

There are many definitions of phe- 
nomenology. There is Husserl’s (which 
he explains in a masterly way in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica); there is that 
of his many pupils, of M. Heidegger, of 
Msgr. Guardini. We might also call the 
‘dialogue’ religious philosophy of Mar- 
tin Buber and Abraham Heschel a phe- 
nomenology of the Jewish religion, 
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placed between Jewish Western liberal- 
ism and oriental mysticism, Chassidism. 
Phenomenology touches on the one hand 
existential and personal metaphysics 
and on the other hand the simple sug- 
gestive description of the essential psy- 
chological attitudes, of the ‘ethos’ of a 
person, a life, a religion. In this sense, 
Cardinal Newman is much more a phe- 
nomenologist than a philosopher. 


As we said at the beginning of this 
article, we do not want to linger on ques- 
tions of technical methodology. It 1s 
enough to describe it in these terms. We 
here mean by phenomenology any psy- 
chological description of the fundamen- 
tal and concrete attitudes of man, in a 
particular experiment aiming at the dis- 
covery of those structures and forms 
which by their uniformity, intensity and 
depth give a meaning to and explain 
the foregoing experiment. Religious 
phenomenology will therefore attempt 
to discover by successive reductions the 
concrete, existential and _ personalist 
structure of religious experience, that 
is, fundamental experience in its pure 
state. 

We are here confronted by an exten- 
sive and little explored region. We have 
chiefly been speaking of grace and we 
now propose to suggest some chapters 
for a phenomenology of grace. This ex- 
ample will go further than our descrip- 
tion to explain what we mean by these 


words. 


The life of grace, especially if it 1s 
intense, always implies a feeling of 
the divine presence from the objective 
point of view. I find myself entirely ab- 
sorbed by an invisible personal mystery. 
It is a total, living presence, a divine 
activity, more real than my surround- 
ings. Visible things both hide and dis- 
play it. This divine mystery is in things 
and beyond them. It is silent and speaks 
to me, beckons to me through this created 
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which 


world 


separates me from and 
unites me to my Lord. 

It is moreover a holy presence. It fills 
me with fear, with an immense respect, 
a religious terror. At the same time I 
feel drawn to it, warmed, followed by 
a loving gaze, an intimate union with 
this mystery which surrounds and pene- 
trates me. 


When I now turn my attention to the 
subjective aspects of this experience as 
far as it seems to appear at the surface 
from the depths of my consciousness, | 
am aware of a deep tearing away, an 
inner suffering, an inexpressible solv- 
tude. | feel myself alone before my God, 
misunderstood by others, but also far 
from God Himself, because totally un- 
worthy of His Presence. The better I 
know myself, the more the distance be- 
tween the divine sanctity and my un. 
worthiness increases like an unbridge-. 
able chasm. The more I allow myself 
to be penetrated by the sanctity of His 
Presence, the further I descend, the 
further I am from my Love. It is the 
night of the mystics, the wounding of 
the soul experienced by every man who 
has to lose himself to find himself by 
finding God. It is also the anguish of 
risking all, of the leap into the invisi- 
ble. One perceives with ever-increasing 
clarity that one must truly leave all to 
find all, to lose everything which sup- 
ports my human certainty. 

And yet this suffering is accompanied 
by a profound joy, an ineffable accom- 
plishment. Even in physical sufferings, 
in the sorrows of life, this peace and 
intimate sweetness never leaves me. It 
is such a sweet joy, which seems hardly 
perceptible, and yet I feel it in me strong 
and unbreakable, able to change me en- 
tirely, to carrv me along above the worst 
trials. It is known that this joy can some. 
times become so intense that it has to 
express itself by gestures, song, cries and 
tears of joy. It is a sweetness which 
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brings us also near to others: we can no 
longer keep it jealously for ourselves 
Others also, our brethren, must know 
and share it. 


It might be thought that an experi- 
ence such as this appears to be discon- 
nected, unbalanced and torn by contrary 
sentiments. But the contrary is true. If 
there is anything certain it is that this 
religious experience exerts a wonderful 
power of interiorization. It is supremely 
unifying, totalizing. A man may lead a 
life torn by multiple responsibilities, de- 
stroyed by terrible trials; nothing escapes 
this aspiring power of spiritual integra- 
tion which rises from his heart. Nothing 
surprises him, nothing dismays him, 
nothing discourages him. Everything 
takes on a meaning and becomes pos- 
sible, for he is possessed by love. We 
have said above that this unifying pres- 
ence can also attain to the integration 
of physical forces and even cure a men- 
tal lack of balance from the inside. 

We have attempted to describe the 
chief themes of the experience of grace, 
as living presence before God. We could 
continue this analysis by passing to the 
study of the fundamental religious op- 
tion, how this option is expressed in 
faith, hope and charity and is incar- 
nated in a vocation. We refer the reader 
to the many modern books which deal 
with these matters. For faith we have 
A. Mouroux and A. Brunner, for hope, 
Ch. Péguy and especially G. Marcel, for 
charity, S. Kierkegaard, A. Nygren (with 
certain reserves), M. Scheler, D. von Hil- 
debrand, M. d’Arcy, M. Nédoncelle, J. 
Guitton and J. H. Newman. 

The most remarkable author from 
this viewpoint seems to us to be Romano 
Guardini. He has for a long time ex- 
plored the central problem which he 
himself calls ““Unterscheidung des Christ- 
lichen”: the perception of the ‘ethos’ 
proper to the Christian, the Gospel, the 
life of the Lord. I would not say that 
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he is a psychologist, but his scriptural, 
philosophical and theological analyses 
retain a very close contact with the ex- 
perience of Christian life, minutely ob- 
served and described with subtle art. 


Defense of Spiritual Hygiene and Health 


We have made a few suggestions for 
a psychology and phenomenology of 
grace. The importance of such studies 
will be realized by all. They save the 
theologian from his abstractions, present 
the philosopher with the description of 
a vital, concrete and rich experience 
which is able to control his systematic 
analyses. For the psychologist by nature 
and vocation they seem to me to be of 
most superior and absorbing interest. 


We would like to end this article by 
drawing attention to the practical utili- 
ty of these studies for a sane and nor- 
mal religious life. The psychologist in- 
deed is almost the only one, if he re- 
mains truly faithful to his Christian 
sense, to be able to unmask with author- 
ity all the manifestations of a sickly and 
false religiosity. There is nothing more 
harmful to the life of grace than that 
hysteria or paranoia which apes religion. 
On the other hand, nothing so attracts 
unhealthy minds as the mysteries of our 
Faith. It happens that priests, and often 
even religious or ecclesiastical superiors 
are easily deceived. An eminent superior 
of a religious Order confessed one day 
that it had taken him ten years of ex- 
perience to realize that most of his sub- 
jects who had laid before him vast plans 
of reforms or activities, were psychically 
unstable. This hidden disease, which 1s 
moreover terribly infectious, is a real 
menace to any life of grace. It distorts 
that maturation in grace of which we 
have spoken, and also creates unhealthy 
and fallacious illusions, which spoil 
many lives. Vanity and pride soon take 
their part in it, for these forms of un- 
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healthy religiosity are so much easier, 
so much more alluring, because more 
obvious and exciting. With a defective 
theology of the supernatural and a pro- 
pensity for the extraordinary, one soon 
arrives at despising the humble work of 
every day and exalting all forms of ac- 
tivity or apostleship which are in any 
way out of the ordinary. An incessant 
disquiet urges these injurious minds to 
continual reforms which, scarcely out. 
lined, give way to other manifestations, 
each more striking and unexpected than 
the last. This disease is a threat to re- 
ligious Orders, schools of spirituality, 
youth movements, and many other in- 


stitutions in the Church which could 
be so useful without it. 
It is the task of the Christian psy- 


chologist to educate his contemporaries 
and demonstrate to them the ways of 
a real mental hygiene and frankly to 
draw their attention to the many dan. 
gers of deviation. 


The Psychologist as Christian Humanist 


Humanism and Christian humanism 
is much talked about. The Greco-Roman 


humanism its resources. 


has exhausted 
Confronted by this new world opening 
before us, with its technology, its totali- 
tarian spirit, its mixture of races and 
civilizations, we need a humanism more 
conscious of itself, more conscious also 
of its possibilities and its limits. We 
think that the Christian psychologist has 
a very special vocation in the world of 
today. He is able to collaborate in the 
evolution of a true Christian humanism, 
wiser because more universal, in depth 
as in breadth. Humanism is not of course 
grace. But the Church has very rightly 
always believed that it was indispensable 
for the normal development of the in- 
terior and divine life in this earthly so- 
ciety, the rough draft of the Future City. 









FOOTNOTES 


1 We were also encouraged in this study by 
the interest of Christian psychologists and peda- 
gogues in this eminently practical subject. The 
substance of this address was given for the first 
time on March 23rd, 1954 at Antwerp before 
the “Institut pour la connaissance de homme,” 
founded and presided over by Dr. R. Dellaert, 
professor of psychology at Louvain University. 
We had the 


ideas before the Commission Internationale du 


honor of presenting the same 


Plain Air on June 26th, 1955, at Fribourg in 
March 9th, 


Study Davs of the Commission Catholique des 


Brisgau and on 1956, during the 
Colonies de Vacances at Paris, under the chatr- 
manship of His Excellency Msgr. Piérard. We 
owe special thanks to Canon H. Misonne of 
Brussels for his help in defining some of the 
points in our article. 


2 We do not want to multiply notes. Those who 
want to go further into these questions of theo- 
logical methodology, will find a basic article, 
too little noticed, by the eminent historian of 
the theology of grace, Professor Dr. J. Auer of 
Bonn: ‘Um den Begriff der Gnade’ in ZKTh 
70 (1948), pp. 341-368. This point of view has 
been confirmed more and more by different 
studies in positive theology, such as those of 
Msgr. A. M. Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte de) 
Friihscholastik, Regensburg, I/1 and 1/2 (1952- 
1953): Die Lehre von der Gnade; H. Bouillard, 
Conversion et grace chez saint Thomas d’Aquin 
1944: W. Dettloff, 
‘Acceptatio divina’ bet 
Werl, 1954: 
of theology at the 
Rome, the Rev. Z. 
Rome, 1956. J. 
a remarkable 


Die Lehre von der 
Duns 
and recently the study of the dean 


Paris, 
Johannes Scotus 
Gregorian University at 


Alszeghy, Nova Creatura. 
Marechal, doctor in sciences and 
1924 in his 


la Psychologie des Mystiques, Vol. 


metaphysician, in 
Ftudes su? 
i. Bruges, had already established the chief laws 
of a “Psychologie religieuse comme science em- 
pirique’” or of a “Phénomeénologie générale de 
la vie mystique,” at the same time distinguish- 
ing them from the ontology and theology of 
Christian wou Oe 


limit our task to the 


mysticism. He remarks: 


liked to 


disengaging of the simply descriptive character- 


should have 
istics or, if you will, the special ‘phenomenolo 
gy’ of the mystical states, if this phenomenolo 
gy had not, at a certain moment, led us to an 
eminently ontological option in order to per- 


fect it (op cit... p. 184). 


‘On this subject an interesting psychological 
Rev. Fr. 


sulted: “I ‘option vitale: Contribution a une psy 


article by 


Ernst, S.J.. may be con- 


chologie ascétique de la vocation,” Nouvelle Re- 
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vue Théologique, 69 (1947), 731-742 and 1065- 
1084. The conclusion is of special interest to 
us: “There exists an option which is deeper, 
more essential, which presents itself as a more 
affective tendency towards a connatural end. 
This vital dynamism is primary. The conscious 
and rational elements are subsidiary but the 
affective urge supports and totalizes them.” Art 
cit., 1084. 

4 This spiritual atrophy may find its source in 
certain forms of illness or senility. It is then 
involuntary and pathological. But it may also 
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be freely willed as a form of personal suicide. 
See on this subject the remarkable article by 


J. de Guibert, “La médiocrité spirituelle,” Revue 


d'ascétique et de mystique, 16 (1926), 113-131. 
5 The best introduction which we know of, 
to the anthropology and theology of Ruusbroec, 
is that by the Rev. P. Henry, ‘La mystique 
trinitaire du Bienheureux Jean Ruusbroec,’ in 
Recherches de Science religieuse, 40 (1951-1952), 
pp. 335-368 and 41 (1953), pp. 51-75. 

6 Koestler, Croisade sans croix, Paris, 1947, pp. 
238-239. 




















A DIALECTIC OF AURAL 





AND OBJECTIVE CORRELATIVES 


Soun ys noght but eyr ybroken. 
(The eagle to Chaucer in 
rhe House of Fame.) 


T™ LIKENING of a poem to a monu- 

ment or to some sort of object is as 
old at least as Horace’s ‘Exegi monu- 
mentum aere perennius.’ Nevertheless, 
a certain fixation upon the analogy be- 
tween a poem and an object is charac- 
teristic of the present English-speaking 
world. Here a great deal of criticism 
feeds on this analogy, which is featured 
not only in titles such as Cleanth Brooks’ 
The Well Wrought Urn or William K. 
Wimsatt’s The Verbal Icon, but also in 
the sub-structure of much of our most 
active critical thinking and writing. In 
his ‘Science and Poetry,’ I. A. Richards 
deals with a poem as the ‘skeleton’ of a 
body of experience,’ as a ‘structure’ by 
which the ‘impulses’ making up the ex- 
perience are ‘adjusted’ to one another. 
In their highly influential Theory of 
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Wellek and Austin 
Warren answer their own capital ques- 
tion regarding the mode of existence 
of the literary work by explaining it 


Literature, René 


as a ‘structure’ of norms or ‘stratified 
system’ of norms. T. S. Eliot's great criti- 
cal essay, “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent,’ underwrites the poem as a ‘mon- 
ument, and treats of tradition with no 
discernible attention to vocalization as 
Poetic tradition is considered 
without explicit attention to the radical- 
ly acoustic quality of the dialogue be- 


such. 


tween man and man in which all ver- 
bal expression has its being. Accordance 
with tradition is for Mr. Eliot a matte 
not of harmony or counterpoint, but of 
objects which ‘fit’ in with one another. 
The creative process is envisioned as 
outside the world of voice, in terms of 
chemicals (objects) ‘working’ on one an- 
other. Despite his own recent disavowal, 
Mr. Eliot’s ‘objective correlative’ is de- 
servedly famous, for it is a rallying cry 
for a whole state of mind fixed on a 
world of space and surfaces. It Is note- 
worthy that by the time of The Conft- 
dential Clerk, the symbol for artistic 
performance is even more committed to 
the visual and tactile. Sir Claude Mul- 
hammer, the unsuccessful artist—poet in 
the larger sense—is presented as a spoiled 
potter. 


This tactile and visualist bias is 
shared by poets themselves when they 
speak of their own achievement. Archi- 
bald MacLeish, always a sensitive reg- 
ister of contemporary critical and lit- 
erary trends, in his Ars Poetica compares 
a poem to a whole series of non-vocal, 


visually and tactually apprehended ‘ob- 
jects’: 
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A poem should be palpable and mute 
As globed fruit 


As old medallions to the thumb 
Dumb 


Silent as the sleeve-worn stone 


Of casement ledges where the moss has 
grown— 


A poem should be wordless 


As the flight of birds. 


This has, of course, a certain validity. 
It suggests earlier Imagist preoccupa- 
tions with poetry which is ‘hard’ and 
‘clear’—made up, that is, of images (with 
a bias toward visual images) rather than 
of words. It likewise suggests still earlier 
Platonic and Aristotelian theories of po- 
etry such as the ‘kodachrome theory’ es- 
poused by Sir Philip Sidney (poetry 
makes the grass greener and the roses 
redder). But it is a far cry from Sidney's 
and others’ notion of a poem as a speak- 
ing picture. 


II 


Many of the critics just cited as pre- 
occupied with objects, structures, skele- 
tons, and stratified systems have pressed 
the point that poetry belongs to the 
world in explanations based on spatial 
analogies. But to consider the work of 
literature in its primary oral and aural 
existence, we must enter more profound- 
ly into this world of sound as such, the 
I-Thou world where, through the mys- 
terious interior resonance which sound 
best of all provides, persons commune 
with persons, reaching one another's in- 
teriors in a way in which one can never 
reach the interior of an ‘object.’ Here, 


instead of reducing words to objects, 


runs, or even icons, we take them sim- 
ply as what they are even more basical- 
ly, as utterances, that is to say, as cries. 
All verbalization, including all litera- 
ture, is radically a cry, a sound emitted 
from the interior of a person, a modifi- 
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cation of one’s exhalation of breath 
which retains the intimate connection 
with life which we find in breath itself, 
and which registers in the etymology of 
the word ‘spirit,’ that is, breath. “‘Who- 
ever loses his breath loses also his 
speech,’ and, we might add, his life as 
well. The cry which strikes our ear, even 
the animal cry, is consequently a sign 
of an interior condition, indeed of that 
special interior focus or pitch of being 
which we call life, an invasion of all 
the atmosphere which surrounds a being 
by that being’s interior state, and in the 
case of man, it is an invasion by his own 
interior self-consciousness. Not that 
man’s interior through this invasion en- 
tirely exteriorizes itself, loses its interior- 
ity. Quite the contrary, it keeps this in- 
teriority and self-possession in the cry 
and advertises to all that is outside and 
around it that this interior is here, and, 
refusing to renounce itself, is manifest- 
ing itself. Precisely because he does not 
renounce his own interior self, the cry 
of the wounded, suffering man invades 
his surroundings and makes its terrible 
demands on those persons who hear it. 
For this invasion, under one aspect a 
raid or sally into others’ interiors, is also 
a strangely magnetic action, which in- 
volves not so much one’s going out to 
others as one’s drawing other interiors 
into the ambit of one’s being. The voice 
of the agonizing man, we say, ‘captivates’ 
others’ attention, their very selves, ‘in- 
volving’ them, as we have recently learn- 
ed to put it, by pulling them into his 
own interior and forcing them to share 
the state which exists there. 


There is, indeed, no way for a cry 
completely to exteriorize itself. A mark 
made by our hand will remain when we 
are gone. But when the interior—even 
the physical, corporeal interior, as well 
as the spiritual interior of consciousness 
—from which a cry is emitted ceases to 
function as an interior, the cry itself has 
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perished. To apprehend what a person 
has produced in space—a bit of writing, 
a picture—is not at all to be sure that 
he is alive. To hear his voice (provided 
it is not reproduced from a frozen spa- 
tial design on a phonograph disc or tape) 
is to be sure. 


‘Soun ys noght but eyr ybroken,’ says 
the loquacious and pedantic eagle who 
soars through Chaucer’s dream in The 
House of Fame. The frightened, air- 
borne Chaucer had not only his heart 
in his mouth as he heard this, but his 
tongue in his cheek as he reported it. 
He sensed that this simple reduction of 
sound to ‘broken’ air and thus to spa- 
tial components was psychologically un- 
real, much too facile. Today we have 
the same awareness as Chaucer, set in 
a more complex context. We know that 
we can study sound in measurable wave- 
lengths, on graphs and on oscillographs, 
calibrating it in a thousand different 
ways. But we also know that this spatial 
reduction of sound, which externalizes 
it completely and enables us to handle 
it scientifically and with impeccable ac- 
curacy, has one supreme disadvantage. 
Through such study we know everything 
—except sound itself. To find what the 
sound ts, we must make it really exist: 
we must hear it. As soon as we hear it, 
all its mysterious quality—the thing 
which makes it really different from a 
measurement or a graph—asserts itself 
once more. And this is precisely what 
makes it sound. 


In its ineluctable interiority, related 
to this irreducible and elusive and in- 
terior economy of the sound world, all 
verbal expression, and in particular all 
true literature, remains for ever some- 
thing mysterious. Like the self or per- 
son, the word refuses to submit com- 
pletely to any of those norms of clarity 
or explicitness (which means ‘unfolded- 
ness’) such as we derive through con- 
sidering knowledge and communication 
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by analogy with sight. It refuses to be 
completely exposed (as a surface) or ex- 
plicated (unfolded) or explained (laid 
out flat) or defined (marked with boun- 
dary lines) or to be entirely clear (sep- 
arated from its ground or background) 
and distinct (pricked out). 

What I am trying to say here is not 
properly conveyed by stating simply that 
utterance, and in particular the true lit- 
erary work, has ‘depth.’ For depth is a 
concept which can be resolved, ultimate- 
ly if circuitously, in terms of surfaces. 
Interiority cannot be. For I mean by in- 
teriority here precisely the opposite of 
surface, that which does not have sur- 
face at all, and can never have. 

Language retains this interiority be- 
cause it, and the concepts which are 
born with it, remains always the med. 
ium wherein persons discover and re- 
new their discovery that they are per- 
sons, that is, discover and renew their 
own proper interiority and selves. Per- 
sons who do not (in one way or anoth- 
er) learn to talk remain imbeciles, un- 
able to enter fully into themselves. The 
pitch of utterance which bears toward 
the interior of the speaker—and by the 
same token toward the interior of the 
hearer, who repeats in his own interior 
the words of the speaker and thereby 
understands them—can never be done 
away with, despite the fact that the same 
utterance must always have some refer- 
ence, at least oblique, to exterior reality 
as well. Because of this double reference 
of language, to person and to object, ‘I 
do not understand you’ can be tanta- 
mount to ‘I do not understand the things 
you are trying to say.’ 

But if all language faces some toward 
the interior, and the interior of both 
speaker and hearer, of all the forms of 
language literature has in a sense most 
interiority than other 
forms of expression, it exists within the 
medium of words themselves and does 


because, more 
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not seek escape from this medium. In 
some sense, most, if not all, other forms 
of expression do ambition such escape. 
Typically, scientific expression does. It 
hedges words about with definitions and 
restrictions of all sorts in order to keep 
them to a certain extent from leading 
their own uninhibited life in the mys- 
terious interior world of communication 
between persons wherein they came into 
being. It drives toward complete expla- 
nation. It bends words to extrinsic ends 
at the expense of intrinsic in the sense 
that it tries to keep their reference to 
‘objective’ reality under a kind of sur- 
face control. Science relies heavily on 
diagrams or on diagram-type concepts. 


And yet it works its designs on lan- 
guage here with only partial success, for 
two reasons. First, the scientific policing 
of terminology is itself a linguistic ac- 
tivity, not a technique of object-manip- 


ulation, and hence itself exhibits a cer- 
tain mysterious interiority. At any mo 
ment in its development, even science, 
not to mention philosophy, is only ar- 
rested dialogue. 


Secondly, as its source for its own 
proper terms science can avail itself only 
of a stock of words or morphemes which 
have come into being in a curiously non- 
scientific way. Science must establish it- 
self within an already going language 
grown into being through non-scientifi- 
cally controlled etymologies. Thus scien- 
tific conceptualization and expression is 
tempered everywhere with non-scientific 
relicts, and always will be. In the last 
analysis, all science must in some fash- 
ion be perpetuated by explanation in 
non-scientific terms, for otherwise no one 
could be inducted from the world of 
ordinary human speech into the world 
of scientific meanings but would have 
to be born into this latter world. This 
is to say that, basically, science can in- 
vent no entirely new words, only new 
combinations of those words or mor- 
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phemes which it has inherited from his- 
tory, that is, from the interior world in 
which person has communed with per- 
son over the eons in the age-old dialogue 
which is central to the story of mankind 
and which is carried on in the curious 
interiority of the world of sound. Still, 
because this world in which it operates 
is interior and hence mysterious and un- 
explained, science and philosophy itself 
must seek in some way to exteriorize it. 
For this is the business of science and, 
in a somewhat different way, of philoso- 
phy, to explain, to ‘open up’ or to ‘open 
out,’ to explicate and unfold the mys- 
teries, that they may remain mysteries 
no longer—to some extent, for in part 
they will always so remain. 


III 


Although it is not to be equated with 
science, criticism is in some degree ex- 
planation, and has something of this 
same scientific bent. Unless it is to be 
itself a poem, criticism of a poem must 
involve some elucidation. Its ultimate 
object may be to introduce the reader 
more fully into the mystery which is 
the poem, but its technique will be to 
some extent to ‘clear up’ certain things. 

It should be owned that criticism, 
more than science, does acquiesce some- 
what explicitly to the mysteriousness of 
language. A look at its very meaning, 
supported by its own complex etymolo- 
gy, makes this fact clear. For criticism 
means radically judgment, which in turn 
means not explaining or diagramming 
but saying yes or no. The critic, as a sayer 
of yes or no, is a denizen of the sound- 
world. The notion of judgment, the ac- 
tion of the saying yes or no simply can- 
not be reduced in terms of spatial analo- 
gy. Thus the fact that criticism or judg- 
ment, which is a notion certainly ap- 
plicable in one way or another in all 
sciences, attaches itself most conspicuous- 
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ly to operations on literature—or to 
works of art, which, as will be seen, are 
in their own way ‘words,’ too—bears stub- 
born witness to the fact that literature 
moves certainly in the realm of the word. 
More than that, it bears witness to the 
fact that literature (and art) exists in a 
particular relationship to the interior of 
man, to that ‘selfless self of self, most 
strange, most still,’ as Gerard Manley 
Hopkins describes it, which lies forever 
folded in its own mysterious decision ex- 
pressed by the word—‘fast furled, and 
all foredrawn to No or Yes.’ 


Such 


must, I believe, temper our critical am- 


considerations or perspectives 


bitions to reduce the work of literature 
—most typically the poem—to some sort 
of object. For, although, as Eliot justly 
maintains in his essay mentioned earlier, 
works of literature are ‘not the expres- 
sion of personality but an escape from 
personality, and in this are unlike or- 
dinary dialogue, they are nevertheless 
not quite an escape to an object, a thing 
adequately conceivable, even analogous- 
ly, in terms of surfaces and visual or tac- 
tile perceptions. Works of literature con- 
sist in words, and, as we have suggested, 
words themselves retain in themselves 
ineluctably something of the interiority 
of their birth within that interior which 
is a person. As cries, they go ‘out,’ but 
they are not extensions of, or projections 
of interiority. In this sense Camus’ and 
Sartre’s view of man as an interior ex- 
teriorizing itself is quite inadequate to 
the reality of the human situation. We 
are more accurate if we keep our meta- 
phors closer to the world of sound and 
think of speech and of works of litera- 
ture as ‘amplifications’ or, better, as in- 


tensifications of an interior. All words 
projected from a speaker remain, as has 
been seen, somehow interior to him, be- 
ing an invitation to another person, an- 
other interior, to share the speaker's in- 
terior, an invitation to enter in, not to 
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regard from the outside. The Hegelian 
master-slave dialectic manifests a bril- 
liant partial insight, but it does not cov- 
er the whole of the person-to-person re- 
lationship revealed by voice considered 
as voice. 

In so far as all works of art are in 
some measure utterances, expressions 
emanating from the human psyche, they, 
too, partake of this interiority. Even the 
works of pottery in The Confidential 
Clerk, to resume Sir Claude’s musings, 
in this sense consist in words, resonant 
with human life, for Sir Claude goes on 
to identify his experience of pottery as 
a mode of communication between per- 
sons: 


But when I am alone, and look at one 
thing long enough, 

I sometimes have that sense of 
identification 

With the maker of which I spoke—an 
agonizing ecstasy 

Which makes life bearable... 


IV 


The piece of pottery serves to join the 
often otherwise unknown artist and ob- 
server—uniting into whom the 
word enters, or who enter into it. But 
if a piece of pottery or any other object 


those 


of art can be said to consist in a word 
or words, works of literature can be said 
to do so even more. They consist not 
only in words, they consist of words. For 
this reason they remain most mysterious 
among all works of art—more mysteri- 
ous, even, than music, which, divorced 
from words, is pure voice, but voice with 
a human point of reference missing. 

It is a commonplace that Aristotle 
once observed that music is the most 
‘imitative’ of arts. This implies that, in 
so far as art is imitation, music is the 
most consummate art—a paradoxical no- 
tion if our idea of imitation is formed 
chiefly by reference, even analogous ref- 
erence, to the world of sight and space. 
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For what construct existing outside it- 
self does a work of Beethoven or Bartok 
‘imitate’? However, Aristotle’s remark 
need not be interpreted in terms of such 
constructs. It seems to contain in germ 
an idea which can be developed in an- 
other way, although from Aristotle's 
point in intellectual history this devel- 
opment could not yet be explicitly real- 
ized. The idea is this: Among the arts, 
music enjoys a kind of primacy in so 
far as the sound world has a primacy 
over the space world in artistic creation 
because all art must always in some 
fashion be more voice than ‘object.’ Pure 
music, that is, melodic or harmonic 
sound without words, although it is de- 
fective in not being a human voice, still 
has a certain primacy even over the hu- 
man voice because of its existence total- 
ly within sound. Music is sound exploited 
as pure sound, symbolizing directly no 
‘object’ at all. Music suggests what voice 
might do in the way of pure communi- 


cation of interior to interior, of person 
to person, of knowledge to knowledge 
and love to love, if only voice did not 


find itself involved also in representing 
objects and hence involved in the tangle 
of explanation in which the human 
voice operates and which is half its ex- 
cuse for being. 


But by the same token, because music 
is not directly involved with the opacity 
of objects—except in so far as it is as. 
similable to an object itself, and this it 
is only at the very minimum, being pure 
sound, ‘noght but eyr ybroken’—music 
manages to shirk half of the two-fold re- 
sponsibility of the human voice, which 
in giving utterance to the human word 
looks inward and outward simultaneous- 
ly. In its purer forms, music, while it is 
not inward in the sense of being purely 
subjective, nevertheless is inward in that, 
while it speaks, it says nothing—that is, 
nothing. Pure music shrugs off all effort 
at representation. It is pure presenta- 
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tion. But because of this calculated ir- 
responsibility, to which it owes its be- 
witching beauty, music bears within it- 
self the germ of its own disintegration. 
Unconcerned about symbolizing an ob- 
ject despite the fact that it is a denizen 
of the sound world, the realm of voice, 
and that it capitalizes on this situation, 
music utters a ‘word’ which actually falls 
short of being a voice. For the human 
voice, interior though it be, achieves its 
inward perfection only by bearing 
outward too. In being a voice about 
nothing outside, music amplifies only a 
fictional interior. In being about no ob- 
ject, in the last analysis it also is the 
voice of no person. For this reason, the 
more music becomes pure music, the 
more it risks being identified with math- 
ematics, as the history of the arts in an- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages shows, and 
thus being viewed not really as sound 
at all. By carrying the artistic process to 
one of its extremes, music thus reveals 
the impossible tensions under which all 
art works and which all art must strive 
ceaselessly to resolve with never the 
hope of complete success. These tensions 
manifest themselves most spectacularly 
in the realm of sound, for all art, as 
voice or word, exists with special refer- 
ence to this realm. 


V 


If it is desirable that criticism go be- 
yond its admittedly healthy interest in 
the art ‘object’ or the ‘objective correla 
tive’ by giving more explicit attention to 
the oral-aural commitments of all art, 
and particularly of literature, one can 
suggest that the perspectives open to the 
phenomenologicai and existential out- 
looks ought at this point to be exploited 
to a greater extent by American and 
British critics. Now is the time to infuse 
into criticism awarenesses such as those 
of Louis Lavelle, Martin Buber, and Gab- 
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riel Marcel, which make it feasible to 
deal to a greater extent with language 
as sound, with correlatives which are not 
merely ‘objective,’ or, for that matter, 
merely but which 


transcend this objective-subjective clas- 


‘subjective’ either, 
sification (itself derivative from an un- 
reflective visualist notion of reality). We 
need the Kierkegaardian sense of dialec- 
tic, as well as an awareness of the exis- 
tential implications of dialogue—that ts, 
of all expression viewed for what it ba- 
sically is, an exchange between an ‘I’ and 
a “Thou’—such as registers variously in 
the works of post-Hegelians like Jaspers 
or Camus. (In The Fall, only one per- 
son’s speech is recorded, but the direct 
partner to the dialogue becomes the ‘Il’ 
who is the reader, and the person speak- 
ing, it is to be noted, is a judge—one 
who decides, says ves or no—who is a 
penitent judge, aware that he is one him- 
self made to be judged.) If it is not too 
much to expect that these typical Con- 
tinental developments take root in our 
still basically Anglo-Saxon critical soil, 
certain problems of criticism, hitherto 
highly intractable, with 


can be dealt 


much more satisfactorily. 

There is first of all the problem of 
the ‘boundaries’ of a literary work. Any 
criticism work 
a whole, somewhat in 


which insists that each 
be regarded as 
the sense in which an object is felt to 
be a whole, and that the value of any 
items in the work depends on the in- 
terior organization of the work, will feel 
the work as having definite boundaries. 
It will be disconcerted to find, for ex- 
ample, in the influential textbook, Un- 
derstanding Poetry, of Cleanth Brooks 
and Robert Penn Warren, where works 
do have definite boundaries, the admis- 
sion that ‘it is sometimes said that a 
poet’s work is really one long poem of 
which the individual poems are but 
parts.” Messrs. Brooks and Warren do 


not undertake to refute this view. But 
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it is a puzzling view if we wish with 
Brooks and Warren to take each poem 
individually as a discrete object exist- 
ing in its own right, a unique ‘well 
wrought urn’—unless we are willing to 
recall that the well wrought urn, too, 
as a ‘word,’ is, like the individual poem, 
a moment in an age-old conversation in 
which what goes on within the artist's 
psyche and registers in his work echoes 
the whole evolution of the cosmos. From 
this latter point of view the single poem 
is discrete somewhat in the abstract way 
in which a moment in a dialogue is 
discrete—only somewhat more than non- 
poetic moments in a dialogue, at least 
in that it provides a unit for pause and 
meditation. It communicates a unique 
something which cannot be quite laid 
hold of outside the poem. But, while 
standing by itself more than a riposte 
in a conversation might do, this some: 
thing does not stand entirely by itself. 
Each literary work marks a definite ad- 
vance over what has gone before and 
is big with promise for the future, and 
this precisely because it is not a mere 
object, but something said, a ‘word,’ a 
moment in an age-old exchange of talk. 
Thinking and speaking of a literary 
work as a moment in a dialogue en- 
genders an awareness of its ‘open’ or 
unbounded historical potential, and of 
its unlikeness to a discrete ‘object.’ It 
appears as something like a Sartrean 
pour-sot as well as an en-sot. 

A second area or problem of criticism 
which can be dealt with in terms of oral 
and aural performance is that of the lit- 
erary genre. Just as a poem or other 
work of art as word resists complete 
framing as an ‘object’ thought of as 
clearly and distinctly outlined in space, 
sO it resists complete framing in terms of 
types and genres. For these represent an 
attempt to define, to delimit, to mark 
off, and in this way conceal a visualist 
approach to knowledge, feeling, and 
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communication which is—I must repeat 
—a necessary and inevitable approach 
for purposes of explanation, but which 
can never be entirely satisfactory in the 
case of works which are, again, not ob- 
jects but moments in a dialogue. Aware- 
ness of this state of affairs enables us 
to explain in some sort an annoying 
fact that we all know, namely, that, in 
a very real sense, among all the diverse 
works of a writer such as, for example, 
jonathan Swift (to take one who used 
a great variety of genres), whether these 


be lyric poems or prose travel fiction or 
literary hoaxes of the Bickerstaff sort of 
satirical pamphlets or sermons—in all 


these diverse works, there is a certain 
unity greater than that found in the 
genres to which these various works be 
long. The basis for this unity is that 
they are all the utterances, the word, 


of one man. 


Thirdly, explicit attention to the mys- 
terious oral-aural nature of the work of 
literature enables us to account more 
fully for the function of the critic—and 
even for the fact that criticism is con- 
stantly worrying over the function of 
the critic. For, once we recognize explicit- 
ly the fact that all poetry and all lit- 
erature is, from one point of view, a 
moment in a dialogue, the rdle of the 
critic becomes both clearer and more 
complicated. If the art ‘object’ which 1s 
‘made’ of words were really that—an ‘ob- 
ject'—alone, one could talk about it 
without becoming involved in it in the 
way in which, despite everything, the 
critic is constantly becoming involved. 
However, since it is not simply an ob- 
ject, but also something that someone 
(a historical person, speaking in a cer- 
tain place at a certain historical time 
and after certain historical literary 
events) utters after and because others 
have uttered something else, and since 
the work of the critics is also something 
that someone utters after and because 
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others have uttered something else (this 
something else being both the work of 
art and its antecedents, as well as other 
criticism), the lines of literature and of 
criticism are necessarily interwoven. 
They are interwoven as words are inter- 
woven, each belonging to a certain mo- 
ment in the totality of activity emanat- 
ing from human life in history. Seen 
this way, criticism is perhaps somewhat 
less the poor relation of literature than 
it is sometimes made out to be. It is 
part of the total dialogue in which all 
literature exists. 

The art ‘object,’ literary or other, 
precisely in so far as it is an ‘object,’ in- 
vites being treated with words. For, in 
spite of everything, words are more in- 
telligible, more alive, and in this sense 
more real than what we perceive in 
space, even analogously. We use words 
to process, understand, and assimilate 
spatial conceptions. We learn from sight, 
but we think in words, mental and vocal. 
We explain diagrams in words. The art 
‘object,’ in so far as it is an object with 
at least an oblique spatial reference and 
not a word, has somehow divorced it- 
self from the flow of conversation and 
understanding in which human life 
moves. It must be returned to this flow, 
related somehow to the continuum of 
actuality, that is to say, to what con- 
crete, existent persons are actually say- 
ing and thinking. Undertaking to talk 
about the art object, the critic under- 
takes to effect this relationship or rein- 
tegration. But in doing so, he must some- 
how violate the work of art in its effort 
to subsist alone. For by talking about 
it he advertises the fact that it does not 
really and wholly and entirely exist 
alone. 


Moreover, the critic is likely to vio- 
late the work of art in another and op- 
posite way. For, in so far as he does 
more than merely initiate into the ex- 
perience of a given work of art, help 
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create a climate of empathy—and few if 
any critical works can pretend to do 
merely this—in so far, that is, as he seeks 
not merely to induct the reader into the 
experience but also to ‘elucidate,’ to ‘ex- 
plicate,’ to ‘clarify’ the work of art, the 
critic is actually taking the work in quite 
the opposite way, not as an object to be 
reintegrated in the mysterious world of 
words, but as a mysterious ‘word’ which 
must be made tractable by explanation 
of at least a quasi-scientific, objective 
sort. One does not elucidate or clarify 
a work of art in so far as it is an object, 
but rather in so far as it is a word. For 
we do not elucidate or explicate an ob- 
ject—a quartz crystal, for example, or a 
fish. We elucidate or explicate words or 
remarks (which may, indeed, be ‘about’ 
objects). But if to ‘elucidate’ or ‘expli- 
cate’ a poem or a painting 1s thus to re- 
gard it as a word, it is at the same time 
to ambition moving it in some sort out 
of the world of resonance and voice into 
space. For in so far as one aims to ‘eluci- 
date,’ to ‘explicate,’ to ‘clarify,’ one aims 
to process one’s knowledge through con- 
sidering it by analogy with a space-and- 
light world of vision, not a world of 
sound. Concepts of this sort—elucidate, 
explicate, clarify—are all based on this 
visualist analogy. 


Thus, between Scylla and Charybdis, 
the critic is caught in the dialectic of 
object and word in which the work of 
art has its being. He can take the work 
as an object and attempt in some sort 
to verbalize it—or if it is a piece of lit- 
erature already, to verbalize it still more 
—or he can take it as a word and attempt 
to objectify it, to exploit its likeness to 
‘things.’ Generally he does partly the 
one and partly the other. In either case 
he advertises its limitation—or, we might 
say, the limitations of all human per- 
ception and intellectual activity, or for 
that matter, of all finitude, of finiteness. 
For in this universe of ours all objects 
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are in some sense words, and all our 
words invite manoeuvring as objects. 
Like the poet himself, the critic can en- 
code the object in words or decode the 
word into a quasi-object. He cannot do 
both at once. To gain ground in one 
sector is to relinquish it in another. And 
yet the overall loss is never so great as 
the gain. For the critic can overcome the 
impasse in which he finds himself at 
least to the extent that he realizes that 
it is an impasse. The mind cannot get 
outside its limitations absolutely. But it 
can get outside them to this extent: it 
can recognise its limitations as limita- 
tions. Combined with an awareness that 
indefinite progress in both empathic crit- 
icism and explicatory criticism is posst- 
ble. we must cultivate an awareness of 
the limitations within which both types 
of criticism must ineluctably operate 
and we must develop techniques of talk- 
ing about these limitations. 

Finally a more explicit recognition of 
the oral-aural world in which literary 
works, and in their own way other works 
of art, have their being makes it pos- 
sible to deal more directly with the all- 
important problem of history and artis- 
tic tradition. Philosophies of world views 
which consider all human knowledge, 
wittingly or unwittingly, by analogy 
with sight-knowledge (abetted more or 
less by tactile perception of spatial re- 
lations) to the exclusion of sound-knowl- 
edge, have no place for history, and are 
helpless to deal with evolution, cosmic, 
organic, or intellectual. For history they 
tend to substitute cyclicism. It is a com- 
monplace that the early Hebraico-Chris- 
tian tradition, which has been the great 
well-spring of mankind’s genuine histori- 
cal awareness, as the late Erich Auer- 
bach has so masterfully shown in the 
first chapter of his book, Mimesis, is a 
heritage rooted in an oral-aural notion 
of knowledge, not in the more visualist 
Hellenic notion. 
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The growth in the reflexiveness of hu- 
man thought and in explicit and delib- 
erate attention to the individual, unique 
in his interiority, which, despite many 
spectacular and disheartening set-backs, 
is the dominant pattern in the intellec- 
tual history of man over the ages, is an- 
other manifestation, at a higher level or 


pitch, of this same interiorizing economy 


which marks, so it seems, cosmic devel- 
opments taken in their larger phases. It 
is this increase in interiority which 
makes history possible and which gov- 
erns artistic tradition. Only when man- 
kind has become pretty thoroughly re- 
flexive, not only individually but social- 
ly on a large scale, does history as a sub- 
ject take form and begin to dominate 
In a specific way man’s outlook on the 
world. At this same stage, art and litera- 
ture become intensely conscious of their 
past, not as outside the artist and his 
works, but as in them, and the age-old 
dialectic is intensified between tradition, 
claiming more and more attention as 
historical lore deepens, and the indi- 
vidual, courted with growing fervor as 
philosophies of personalism come into 
being. 

So far, no way of philosophising about 
history has arisen to compete with that 
which sees the movements of history as 
analogous to those of dialogue—to what 
happens when one inviolable interiority 
or human person sets about commun. 
cating with another. In the primacy of 
this analogue for the handling of his- 
tory, a late-ccomer in the evolution of 
the cosmos, the interiorizing momentum 
which seems to dominate large-scale de- 
velopments asserts a kind of ultimate 
claim. If literary history is to be more 
than a sheer enumeration of befores and 
afters, more than, quite literally, a sur- 
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face treatment proceeding by likening 
works of art to discrete objects appre- 
hended by sight rather than, in a mys- 
terious way, to persons themselves (for 
voice is an intensification of person), it 
will have to avail itself of this notion 
of dialogue more explicitly, although not 
quite in the Hegelian, much less in the 
Marxian way, for Hegel's dialectic 1s 
too little vocal in preoccupation, deflect- 
ing attention from the word as word to 
a visualist analogue of the word, the 
idea, the that-which-is-seen, reflected in 
an equally visualist (thesis-antithesis-syn- 
thesis) reduction of dialogue itself. 

If it is difficult to consider literature 
under a definitively aural aspect, and if 
any such consideration must necessarily 
involve visualist references and analo- 
gies (as this present discussion, and in 
this very sentence, certainly does), nev- 
ertheless it should be less difficult in 
this age than it has been in the past. It 
should even come rather naturally to 
us in an age dominated by figures such 
as Proust, whose work seeks to perpet- 
uate in the hollows of the mind all the 
reverberations of the past; Joyce, whose 
work seeks to condense all the past, pres- 
ent, and future into the fathomless, echo- 
ing interior of one night’s monologue; 
Faulkner, whose North Mississippi coun- 
ty resounds with the voices of four or 
five continents; and Pound, who pre- 
sents in the Cantos an attempt at some- 
thing like ‘pure’ poetry which neverthe- 
less consists in an echo and amplification 
of snatches of 
from all 


conversation salvaged 
this world’s history— 
snatches, that is, of what registered in 
the interiors of men and women since 
these interiors began that communica- 
tion with one another within which we 


still live our conscious lives. 


over 








Focus of the church- 


A PERENNIAL 

state problem in America is the 
issue of religion in the public schools. 
We seem to be caught in a curiously 
paradoxical situation; there is agree- 
ment in principle that our tax-supported 
schools must not be sectarian—and any 
substantive “religious instruction” is to- 
day, in effect, sectarian. Yet there is 
widespread concern over the inadequacy 
of any system of general education which, 
taking the country as a whole, makes 
iittle recognition of religion as a basic 
ynd universal human interest. In some 
communities emphasis is placed on the 
former consideration to the extent that 


the school is virtually “out of bounds” 
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for religion; in others, especially where 
there is a strong and relatively uniform 
religious tradition, the separation of 
church and state is more or less disre- 


garded as far as the schools are concerned. 


In recent years the increase in religious 
concern in America—which, to be sure, 
is subject to a variety of interpretations 
and appraisals—has registered in the 
field of education both at the public 
school and at the college level. This has 
sharpened the constitutional issue and 
at the same time has given impetus to 
individuals and groups who, in their 
“set God back 
have given little heed to the 
limitations—inherent in a pluralist so- 


eagerness to into the 


schools.”’ 


ciety and a correspondingly secular state 
—upon advocacy of religious beliefs and 
practices in tax-supported schools. The 
underlying principle is, of course, re- 
ligious liberty. The crucial question 
would seem to be how to balance the 
right of the community as a whole to 
the free exercise of religion against in- 
dividual and minority rights to be im- 
mune from majority pressures. 


A Significant Statement 


Pronouncements on this subject that 
are at once knowledgeable, discriminat- 
ing, responsible and expressive of con- 
viction have been all too few. This fact 
makes the document promulgated in 
May 1957 by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
welcome and significant. The report 
faces issues squarely, defines them with 
unusual insight and candor, and formu- 





1 The Church and the Public Schools. Board 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, 
US.A., Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
1957. 15 cents. 
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lates a position which, while it has de- 
batable features, is well grounded and 
realistic. The General Assembly calls 
for the definition and establishment of 
a “religious dimension” in the public 
school curriculum. Better than any oth- 
er church pronouncement I have seen, 
it avoids the Scylla of theological pre- 
scription and the Charybdis of an un- 
critical defense of the public school as 
it is today. 

Before beginning its analysis of the 
subject, the report takes up the “charge 
of godlessness” more effectually than 
some of the spokesmen for public edu- 
cation. When an uncompromising de- 
fender of the public schools, who argues 
that they are as Christian as the churches, 
if not more so, proceeds to defend them 
against the charge of godlessness he puts 
himself in a curious position. In effect 
he is saying, “Stop talking about put- 
ting God into the schools. They are all 
right just as they are. And don’t you 
call them godless, either!’’ One can’t ex- 
actly have it both ways. 


The Presbyterian position on this mat- 
ter is temperate and discriminating: 


“Some feel that because a school 
does not teach a particular belief, 
proclaim a specific theological tenet, 
nor yet engage in a certain religious 
exercise, such omission is evidence 
of its godless nature. We believe it 
must be remembered that the inclu- 
sion of an overt observance of relig- 
ion does not necessarily provide any 
institution with a dynamic religious 
character. The real motivation of re- 
ligion, in addition to its divine origin, 
receives its strength from persons who 
live as those ‘committed.’ It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the real im- 
plications be assessed. Who are the 
pupils and who are the teachers in 
the public schools? Are they godless? 
How do they live with each other? 
Perhaps answers to these questions, 
coupled with a knowledge of what ac- 
tually takes place in the classroom, 
might go far to alleviate fears.” 
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Taking account of the recent stress 
among educational leaders upon moral 
and spiritual values in the schools and 
studious efforts to embody them in the 
educative process, the statement says: 
“We commend the school leaders for 
this analysis and encourage their efforts 
in holding these values before our chil- 
dren.” Immediately following this sen- 
tence is an acceptance on behalf of the 
church of responsibility for developing 
a relevant responsibility 
which less discriminating pro- 
nouncements have put, in part, upon 
the school itself. Here is the Presbyterian 
position: 


theology—a 
many 


“Unless the church accepts this 
challenge to instruct its youth in the 
divine origin of all values, we foresee 
the danger of a drift toward a pseudo- 
religious position in which the values 
of human relationships implementing 
our religious beliefs become the cen- 
tral core of belief to the exclusion ol 
reverence for God as known in Jesus 
Christ, the source of all human values. 
Since, due to the sectarian nature of 
such instruction, the schools cannot 
supply this central core, we maintain 
that the Presbyterian Church along 
with those of other persuasions must 
supply*thetr own instruction in the 
areas of revelation and of grace.” 
(Emphasis supplied) . 


The italicized sentence definitely ab- 
solves the school of any responsibility 
for inculcating theological beliefs. We 
are not concerned here with philosophi- 
cal and psychological questions which 
the statement may provoke some read- 
ers to raise. The relation between re- 
ligious beliefs and moral attitudes has 
not been sufhciently explored. The point 
here is that the roles of the church and 
school are qualitatively distinguished in 
a way that most statements on this sub- 
ject do not match. 


The core” proposed by 
many, which the report characterizes as 
“a residuum of religious belief agree- 


“common 
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able to, all faiths as a basis for teach- 
ing’ is declared to be “insufficient and 
misleading.” And this is because “re- 
ligious commitment arises in a specific 
and concrete religious community, high- 
ly articulate and never abstracted into 
common elements.” 


No Need for “Religious Neutrality” 


Yet the limitations upon the public 
school incident to its necessarily secular 
character are held to be not so restric: 
tive as to entail complete religious neu- 
trality. They “need not and should not 
imply that the public school has no obli- 
gation to respect and encourage the de- 
velopment of religious faith and under- 
standing as propounded by the child, 
his parents, or his church or synagogue. 
Public schools can properly support the 
concern of children and their parents 
for ultimate loyalties and meanings with- 
out giving unfair advantage to any par- 
ticular conviction.” 

Those of us who have worked for 
years in this educational area along lines 
indicated by the Educational Policies 
Commission and the American Council 
on Education will be pardoned for tak- 
ing particular satisfaction in the fol- 
lowing passage, quoted at length because 
it deals explicitly with the role of the 
public school in pursuit of the religious 
dimension: 


“We hold that religious illiteracy 
is not congenial to the philosophy of 
general education nor in_ keeping 
with guidance practices that take into 
account the total needs of the child. 
We, therefore, join with responsible 
professional educators in their search 
for new and improved means of re- 
cognizing the importance of religion 
within regular academic subjects. We 
believe it reasonable, and the part of 
honesty, that teachers interpret points 
of view other than their own with 
fairness, at the same time that their 
own points of view are acknowledged. 
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“Such teaching would thereby give 
recognition to the place of religion 
in American culture as _ imparted 
through knowledge in such school 
subjects as art, the earth sciences, lit- 
erature, music and the social sciences, 
as well as the general counseling prac- 
tices. The school should properly ac- 
quaint the student with general re- 
ligious differences and contemporary 
beliefs, while at the same time guar- 
anteeing that no attempt be made at 
indoctrination or for the calculated 
purpose of achieving a specific com- 
mitment.” 


A paragraph likely to call forth varied 
reactions is the following: 


“We further insist that a ‘climate’ 
favorable to the development of pri- 
vate belief be preserved; that pupils 
receive encouragement through school 
channels to pursue insight into their 
own faith under the leadership of 
their parents and their religious lead- 
ers. We also insist that the child ad- 
hering to a specific set of religious 
beliefs or holding to little or no be- 
lief be alike respected. The school is 
a natural setting within which the 
child can ‘live his faith,’ as exempli- 
hed by himself, his parents, pastor 
and teacher.” 


The emphasis on “private belief” 
which is, of course, in context unexcep- 
tionable, may be taken as a reference 
to the Catholic objection to the concept 
of the “right to private judgment.” The 
objection expresses the Catholic antipa. 
thy-to what is regarded as excessive in- 
dividualism in Protestantism and in cur- 
rent secular philosophy. Indeed, one 
basis of Catholic apprehensiveness con- 
cerning the public school is that it tends 
to be Protestant in this respect. How- 
ever, it must be noted that the ensuing 
clause makes clear that the school should 
encourage pupils to study reverently 
their own faith under duly authorized 
guidance. 
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“Friendly Cooperation,” 
Not “Absolute Separation” 


It is in such passages as this that 
the Presbyterian statement reflects the 
changed position of the Supreme Court 
with respect to the import of the First 
Amendment. The Zorach case, which 
arose in New York, did not, to be sure, 
“reverse” the McCollum decision in the 
famous Illinois case, but it did enun- 
ciate a doctrine which in effect sub- 
friendly between 
church and state for the rule of abso- 


stitutes cooperation 
lute separation. That rule was a curious 
legal fiction, running counter to his- 
torical realities and practical necessities. 
A considerable part of the General 
Assembly's statement is devoted to the 
parochial school question. In a forth- 
right declaration the right of education 
under private auspices is upheld; no sym- 
pathy is expressed with the proposal to 
compel boys and girls to attend state- 
controlled schools. At the same time se- 
rious concern is expressed over the pos- 
sibility that parochial schools may great- 
ly weaken the public school system. The 
relevant passage reads in part as follows: 
“Few indeed are the churchmen or 
educators who would disagree with 
the fundamental right of an indi- 
vidual to be educated in either pub- 
lic or nonpublic schools. We are just- 
ly proud that our history, written in 
part by court decisions, gives freedom 
at this point. We are strong in our 
feeling that this right must be up- 
held; we also believe that the non- 
public school movement must be kept 
under critical examination.” 


Note is taken of the increasing num- 
ber of parochial schools: 


“In addition to the long-established 
and well-known large system of paro- 
chial schools, small Protestant schools 
are mushrooming in various parts of 
the country. It is to be expected that 
advocates of parochial education will 
become an increasing force at the edu- 
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cational policy-making tables in or- 
der to strengthen their position.” 


Doubt is expressed as to the academic 
or ethical superiority of parochial as 
compared with public schools. “Nor is 
it at all certain,” the statement con- 
tinues, “that attendance at parochial 
schools prepares a person to participate 
more fully in the life of the religious 
community. The moral ills, common to 
our society, are found in student popu- 
lations of both parochial and public 
schools.” 

The conviction is expressed that “‘pa- 
rochial education accentuates differences, 
causing cleavage. A united com- 
munity calls for a setting within which 
children of all religious and cultural 
backgrounds freely mingle and develop 
attitudes of common understanding and 
trust.” 


Public Funds and Parochial Schools 


As was to be expected the report em- 
phatically condemns the use of public 
funds for the support of parochial 
schools. Many readers, however, will 
find vulnerable the following passage: 


“We further believe that the seek- 
ing of so-called ‘indirect’ benefits 
such as bus transportation and free 
textbooks constitutes another misuse 
of public funds and is predictive ot 
more and wider planning to help fi- 
nance parochial-school education. We 
are opposed to the indirect use of 
public monies for parochial schools 
even though they are expended under 
the legal category of ‘welfare funds.’ 
We protest the tactics of those who 
cloud the issue of Federal aid to pub- 
lic education by insistence that por- 
tions of allocations of funds be used 
directly or indirectly for the benefit 
of nonpublic schools.” 


This means that when parents, in ac- 
cord with what the Presbyterian state- 
ment calls an unquestionable right, elect 
to send their children, for reasons of 
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conscience, to schools located far from 
their homes—schools conducted without 
cost to the community—they should be 
denied even the privilege of free trans- 
portation which other citizens enjoy and 
which the Supreme Court, in a decision 
defining church-state separation in a rig- 
id fashion, declared to be no infringe- 
ment of the Constitution. It is difficult 
to see how so harsh a rule can fail to 
give rise to a sense of grievance on the 
part of Catholic parents. 

Denial of a reasonable claim on the 
ground that the recipient is likely to 
ask for more is a poor deterrent and 
shows slight confidence in the ability of 
the public mind to decide subsequent 
issues on their merits. Indeed, there is 
reason to think that a softening of this 
rigid Protestant attitude toward partici- 
pation by nonpublic school children in 
benefits which are a matter of public 
welfare policy might make Catholic lead- 
ers more responsive to criticisms of a 
more substantial sort—relating, for ex- 
ample, to the organizing of community 
pressures which limit the freedom of 
non-Catholics. 
inter- 
ested in what this Presbyterian docu- 


School administrators will be 


ment has to say about “released time.” 
The plan is approved in principle, but 


with important stipulations, among 


which are these: 


“The public schools should in no 
case be expected to promote released 
time. Their co-operation only should 
be enlisted We consider it impor- 
tant that those who promote released 
time share genuine concern’ with 
school people for students who do 
not participate in such a program. 
These students should be protected 
from tension arising from nonpartici- 
pation.” 
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Strict 
some members of the U.S. Supreme 
Court—take serious objection to the use 


them 


constructionists—among 


of compulsory school attendance laws to 
facilitate attendance at weekday relig- 
ious schools. However, the current lib- 
eral interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment by the Supreme Court warrants all 
that this Presbyterian statement recom- 
mends. Not adherence 
churches 
throughout the country will doubtless 
tend to make the attitude of school ad- 
ministrators more friendly to the re- 


only so, but 


to its recommendations by 


leased time program. 


A notable feature of this impressive 
document is its insightful discussion of 
the teaching profession as a Christian 


vocation, and the consequent oppor- 


tunity of church-related colleges. Says 


the report: 


“We remind ourselves that one- 
fourth of the total student popula- 
tion of our ftorty-one Presbyterian 
church-related colleges are enrolled 
in teacher education courses. These 
prospective teachers are good stu- 
dents; many represent superior abil- 
ity. Many of them have a strong sense 
of Christian vocation about their 
chosen field and will be prepared to 
unite with those of other religious 
disciplines to see clearly the relation- 
ship of religion to education in our 
type of society. These teachers have 
been and will continue to be well 
received by the public school.” 


Repudiating religious indoctrination 
in the public schools and exhorting to 
tolerance and impartiality, the General 
Assembly hopes that young men and 
women will seize the opportunity to 
“find teaching an area of service that 


gives a maximum scope to their religious 
concern.” 





THE SOCIOLOGY OF MODERN WAR 
AND THE THEORY OF JUST WAR 


O” FIRST TASK in beginning this es- 

say will be to define its subject. 
The two studies that deal with inter- 
national life—international law and mor- 
al science—have advanced to- 
gether, supporting each other through 
continuous exchanges. Now, in the 
course of recent years, both have stum- 
bled against an obstacle that has blocked 
their advance. 


always 


For international law, this stumbling 
block is the definition of aggression. In 
the pact of the League of Nations, States 
accepted certain obligations not to re- 
sort to war; in the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
and other international agreements they 
manifested the will to renounce war as 
an instrument of national policy. They 
were beginning to adopt a system of 
thought and a network of obligations 
that confronted them with a new need, 
that of defining aggression, 1.e., forbid- 
den war, outlawed by the international 
pledges they signed. 


A prodigious effort was made to ar- 
rive at this definition; it was labored 








Fr. J. T. Delos, O.P., a moral theo- 
logian and authority on international 
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the other excellent papers of the Se- 
maine for English publication, which 
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over in the secrecy of government of- 
fices and debated publicly in the inter- 
national commissions of the League of 
Nations. Certain important results were 
incorporated in treaties; notably in those 
of 1933. However, the hindrance is ob- 
vious. The proof is still being offered. 
The General Assembly of the U.N., call- 
ed upon by a proposal of the Soviet 
('nion to consider the question of de- 
fining aggression, referred it by the terms 
of a resolution of Nov. 17, 1950, for 
study to the Commission on Interna 
tional Law. The latter, in its report, 
includes aggression among the crimes 
considered in the proposed Code of 
crimes against the peace and security of 
humanity, but without providing an ex- 
press definition. 


The problem arose again in the Gen- 
eral Assembly on January 31, 1952. As 
a result of its work: 1) the question of 
the definition of aggression was con- 
tinued on the agendum of the follow- 
ing session, the 7th, and 2) the Juridi- 
cal Commission was no more able than 
the Commission on International Law 
to commit itself on the preliminary 
point of knowing whether it is possible 
or desirable to give this definition. And 
so the road that leads nations from the 
problem of peace to that of prohibiting 
recourse to war, and from this prohibi- 
tion to the definition of aggression, leads 
them, it seems, not to a narrow but to a 
locked door, to which no one has the 
key. 


And moral science? The definition of 
ageression is the juridic aspect of a mor- 
al problem: that of the just war. The 
unjust war is, morally, an aggression; 
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the just cannot be. Now the conditions 
for a just war have since the 16th cen- 
tury been drawn up in a teaching that 
we generally call “the modern theory of 
the just war.” (By modern I mean the 
period from the 16th century down to 
1914; I reserve the word contemporary 
for the time since then.) Worked out 
by eminent theologians who were in- 
debted to scholasticism for its vigor and 
to casuistry for its flexibility, this theory 
has developed and fixed in the con- 
science of Europe the certitude that the 
requirements of justice apply to bellig- 
erents and that these requirements have 
priority over their national interests or 
their ambitions. However, who today 
dares to say that this classic teaching 1s 
adequate to clarify our problem, or that 
in order to meet the needs of our con- 
sciences, disturbed and divided as we 
know only too well, it will suffice to 
develop the doctrine along its own lines 
ultimate 
quences? No one, I think. 


and to draw out tits conse- 


Is it therefore necessary to announce 
that this theory is entirely obsolete, that 
it was particularly wrong in trying to 
fix the conditions for just war, because 
war is always, in itself, a monument of 
injustice? Or rather, should we turn to 
a third hypothesis, and consider that be- 
hind this historic doctrine there are prin- 
ciples to which we must remain faith- 
ful, but which must be freed from their 
context in order that we may draw out 
new applications from them? 


Such is the barrage of questions that 
faces international law and moral sci- 
ence and halts their progress. To try to 
overcome it, I propose the following 
plan of advance: first we shall put the 
theory of the just war back again into 
its general doctrinal background; then 
we shall examine it in itself; finally, we 
shall begin a sociology of war, in the 
hope of removing the obstacle that has 


for so long impeded our thought. 
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General Background of the Theory 
of the Just War. 


THE INITIAL STATE 


Sm MODERN THEORY of the just war 

is the answer, given within a par- 
ticular historical setting, to a longing 
Chris- 
tian culture. Men wanted to place the 


that characterized our Western 
universal and complex phenomena of 
war under the moral law, and more pre- 
cisely, to confine war within the sphere 
ot justice.! 


Without doubt, on this point it is St. 
Augustine who deserves the title Father 
of the West. There are two good works 
to consult on the doctrine of the just 
war. One is by Fr. Regout, S.J., entitled 
The Doctrine of the Just War? and bears 
the sub-title: From St. Augustine to Our 
Days. The other work is by Msgr. de 
Solages: The Theology of the Just War. 
In it we read: “St. Thomas refers us 
back across eight centuries to St. Augus- 
tine. We are bid by the greatest of theo- 
logians to study the work of the great- 
est Father of the Church for the Chris- 
tian attitude towards wart. . Through 
the centuries, Christian thought was to 
endure on the wealth of Augustine's 
thought.’’5 


St. Augustine—and this is one of his 
merits—was not content simply to set 
war over against peace, like two con- 
ditions that are opposed but neverthe- 
less on the same level. The pairing “war” 
and “peace,” today “outmoded,” as Jules 
Monnerot® says, is a modern pairing: St. 
Augustine did not construct it. For him 
peace is not merely the antithesis of war. 
The domain of peace extends well be- 
yond the field of international relations; 
St. Augustine made it a fundamenta\ 
element of his philosophical and relig. 
ious view of the world. 


His work seeks to recount the fortunes 


and reveal the meaning of a drama that 
(as Gilson says in speaking of the City 
of God) “is of a literally cosmic breadth 
for it is merged with the history of the 
world. The message that the Bishop of 
Hippo... brought...to men is in ef- 
fect that the whole world from its be- 
ginning to its end has for its only goal 
the establishment of a holy society; 
everything, including the universe itself, 
has been made toward this end.”? The 
human race is like a single man on his 
way toward God. Peace, for each family, 
for each city and for the whole world— 
home, city, world—is the participation 
of each in right order. The latter is at 
the origin of all peace, which is the tran- 
quillity that submission to the eternal 
law confers on each member of society 
and on society as a whole. 


In this sense, we may, without an im- 
proper borrowing from the Stoic tradi- 
tion, speak of a peace existing already 
in inanimate nature. It is a peace that 
we would perceive better if we had the 
philosophical and poetic intuition that 
would liken us to God. But the irration- 
al universe has neither the enjoyment 
nor the merit of its peace, for it is with- 
out awareness and without freedom, and 
knows nothing, not even its faithfulness 
to order. 


Understanding and liberty commence 
with man. But in reaching this higher 
level, peace does not change its na- 
ture; it remains the reward of fidelity 
to order. Only that fidelity is now vol- 
untary. Man knows the requirements of 
order. It recurs to influence him in the 
acts of his personal life, in his social re- 
lations, and in his conduct of the busi- 
ness of this world. Order is assigned 
him as a goal to attain, an end to 
wchieve. 

And so peace is our work. Its source 


is transcendent, in God. But it does not 
come as a gift of God from without. Be- 
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tween the order conceived by God and 
the peace reached in the world, there 
is an intermediary: man’s freedom, his 
moral responsibility, his faculty of in- 
vention and the use to which he puts 
them. 


The establishment of order, that is, 
the attainment of peace, will be an 
achievement of human wisdom, of the 
decision of a free will, a will that makes 
its choice without sin and without error, 
a will steadfast in its faithfulness to 
right. 


These are, I believe, the most valuable 
ideas bequeathed our civilization by St. 
Augustine and Christian tradition. We 
cannot overemphasize their importance. 
From our point of view it follows, on 
the one hand, that war, finally reduced 
to the scale of man, poses a moral prob- 
lem, and on the other, it is stripped of 
the sacred character conferred on it by 
so many cultures.* 


Moreover, ever since the West sought 
to arrange its thought in a systematic 
order, the problem of war has appeared 
as a question of conscience, a matter for 
moral science. “Is it a sin to fight?” in- 
quired the Decretal of Gratian.® And St. 
Thomas asked, “Is it always sinful to 
wage war?! 

To examine their answers would be 
to depart from our plan. We recall 
merely that they introduced three prin- 
cipal ideas: war is allowed to the heads 
of governments 1) to repel enemies, 2) 
to recover goods wrongfully seized, 3) 
to punish or avenge injustice. We note 


that while this teaching contains per- 


manently valid principles of the natural 
moral law, its presentation is adaptable 
only to the Middle Ages. We admit final- 
ly that to answer the question, is it al- 
ways a sin to wage war, Is not, in itself, 
equivalent to working out a doctrine 
on war. 
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The Development of a Doctrine. 


| ie A DOCTRINE to be proposed and 


expanded to the status of a genuine 
theological treatise, it is necessary that 
the moral problem posed by recourse 
to arms be extended—or rather compli- 
cated—by new factors. The profound 
transformation that changed the West 
from a feudal condition to that of mod- 
ern times was hardly slow in supplying 
them, forcing theologians to give more 
scope to the exposition of their thought. 
Three events heralded this change. 


a) The Rise of the State. 


The first event was of the sociological 
and political order: the rise of the State. 
With it there appears on the stage a 
new person whose name even was un- 
known to the feudal era, since that age 
spoke of the common weal, more often 
of the prince, or of the city, of the king, 
of the emperor or of the Pope, but not 
of the State. 

In order for the latter to appear, there 
had to be a change in the structure of 
society, so that the political bond no 
longer resulted from a personal agree- 
ment between the vassal and his over- 
lord, nor from faithfulness to the con- 
tract that united them. Instead, the po- 
litical authority now afhrmed its auton- 
omy, appearing in its Own institutions; 
and, in becoming institutionalized, put 
an end to the network of lesser authori- 
ties. At the same time that it took shape, 
the authority tightened its hold over 
the various elements of society; it de- 
fined its territorial boundaries; it organ- 
ized its economic structure; it tried even 
to take over the religion which was here 
Catholic, there Protestant and seldom 
tolerant. Thus was formed the modern 
State, aware of its strength, jealous of 
its rights, eager for external expansion: 


a new sociological being that was hence- 


forth alone to wear the warrior’s hel- 


met, 









b) The Great Political Treatises. 


The second phenomenon is of the in- 
tellectual order: it is the introduction 
and directly the expansion of the great 
political writings. A new achievement: 
the Middle Ages produced nothing that 
merited the name. The newer works did. 
J. J. Chevalier says this well: they were 
great by reason of the power and fresh- 
ness of their ideas, and the extent of | 
their influence. They were political “in 
that their chief subject, the main topic in 
their discussions, was laways the State.”!! 
The first to appear was The Prince, by 
Machiavelli, still today a _ stumbling 
block for us, since we can neither adopt 
its teaching nor escape its influence. 
Then in 1576 was published the Six 
Books of the Republic, by Jean Bodin, 
“a massive monument of political sci- 
ence and of international law, forbid- 
ding, unbroken text, steeped in learning 
but quite devoid of attractiveness.”!* I 
am tempted to apply to it what Paul 
Hazard said of The Law of War and 
Peace of Grotius: “A great book, un- 
known to the masses, as are those that 
affect their fate most profoundly.”’}4 


It was a really European movement, 
since “the intellectual life of the 16th 
century was still, thanks to the cultural 
bonds of the Latin language and Chris- 
tian civilization, in great part interna- 
tional.’’!4 


c) A New Sctence: the Law of Nations. 


This “tremendous intellectual move 
ment,” as Mesnard terms it, gave rise 
to a new science, the law of nations, 
and this is the third phenomenon we 
must consider. A Europe-wide body ol 
law grew up to regulate relations be- 
tween States. 

We greet its rise with Vitoria and 
Suarez. But it was immediately taken 
from the theologians and passed. into 
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the hands of theoreticians of the law 
of nature. Gentilis (1552-1608), ““Protes- 
tant jurist of Italian origin who taught 
in England,’’® undertook the transfer. 
There followed the famous names: Gro- 
tius; Puffendorf (1632-1694); Zouch, an 
Englishman (1590-1660); Bynskershoek 
(1673-1743); Wolf (1679-1734); Vattel 
(1714-1767), the first famous man who 
no longer wrote in Latin; and around 
them a profusion of followers, who filled 
especially the German universities, all 
authors of minor importance, though 
never without value and influence. 


Closely dependent on the _ political 
and intellectual movement of its time, 
the new science had three characteris- 
tics that influenced the solution of the 
problem of war. 


The law of nations is essentially a 
moral science, so much so that it is of- 
ten confused with natural morality as 
applied to relations between States. A 
phrase of Vitoria is apt: what the natu- 
ral relation between nations determines 
is called the law of nations. Observe 
the space that Grotius gave to natural 
law and its system; recall these titles; 
in 1672 Puffendorf wrote The Law of 
Nature and of Nations; Wolf, in 1740- 
18, A Law of Nations in 8 vols. and from 
1750-66, On the Law of Nature and of 
Nations; Vattel in 1758, The Law of 
Nations, or the Principles of the Natu- 
ral Law Applied to the Conduct and 
the Affairs of Nations and of Sovereigns. 
We do not forget the first characteris- 
tic: the European political conscience 
remained steeped in natural moral sci- 
ence. 

Now the second: the problem of wat 
became prominent in the thinking of 
the originators of the Law of Nations. 
It was one of the two foci around which 
that science turned, the other being 
peace-time international relations. “I 
saw in the Christian world a debauchery 
that would have disgraced even savage 
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nations,” said Grotius, and it was this 
unworthy spectacle of a Christian civil- 
ization that induced him to undertake 
his research in international law. He was 
not alone; before him, the Account of 
the Law of War of Vitoria had opened 
the way; then in 1588, On the Law of 
War by Gentilis; in 1625 the Law of 
War and Peace by Grotius; in 1757, Af- 
fairs of War, by Bynkershoek. The medi- 
eval era not only did not write such 
treatises, but did not have the political 
experience nor the conceptual equip- 
ment they required. 


The modern era possessed both. Po- 
litical experience had matured since the 
rise of the State. The juridical equip- 
ment which law needs had been con- 
structed. It included a key notion that 
served the law of nations as well as poli- 


tics and that permeated moral science— 
the notion of the sovereignty of the State. 
A “devel- 
opment at first unnoticed, then more 
and more coherent as a continuous tra- 
dition brought to the foreground the 
idea of sovereignty and gave expression 


It obtruded on all minds. 


to all its aspects through proposals more 
complementary than antithetic,” rightly 
says P. Mesnard.'® Sovereignty is a natu- 
ral attribute of the State and the source 
of its rights. Sovereignty 1s synonymous 
with independence. Therefore the sov- 
ereign State is not subject to any will 
superior to its own, and in its relations 
with others, bound by no obligation it 
has not freely accepted. 

It is the sole judge of its own inter- 
ests and its rights wherever they are in 
dispute. The decision to resort to war 
to protect its interests and uphold its 
rights is an act of sovereignty; the right 
to make this decision, the right of war, 
is the most obvious mark of sovereignty. 
iinder this title the State is beyond any 
control, whether internally by its sub- 
jects or externally by international law. 
The proper use of this right is therefore 
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guaranteed solely by the morality of the 
ruler or of the State. 

And so the great political, intellec- 
tual and moral movement that produced 
the modern State ended, in so far as 
was is concerned, by giving the State 
a free hand. This was done without es- 
tablishign political and judicial institu- 
tions to implement the requirements of 
ethics or to insure its respect in the in- 
ternational Against this 
blank check on morality, theologians 
strove to make a provision sufficient to 
avoid bankruptcy; this provision was 
the historical theory of the just war. 


community. 


Theory of the Just War. 


D” MORALISTS come under the influ- 


ence of contemporary political 
ideas? 
These moralists were a match for 


their age. The originators, especially, 
bore very great names; Vitoria and Sua- 
rez in theology were certainly not infer- 
ior to Machiavelli, Bodin, or Grotius in 
political thought. There followed a long 
line of inheritors of their thought, who 
nurtured the conscience of Europe down 
until the 19th century. 

If it were necessary to describe briefly 
the theory, in its classic form, of the 
just war, I would readily say that it is 
characterized by faithfulness to the mor- 
al principles of Christian tradition, but 
in developing them it has compromised, 
consciously or not, with the political 
doctrines and the actual state of affairs 
of the times in which it was formulated. 
Thus the traditional picture of justice 
came to be deformed in the distorting 
mirror of contemporary events, and 
these authors did not have the hardi- 
ness to challenge the turn. 

Is this to say that modern writers on 


morality have accepted unconditionally 


the theory of the absolute sovereignty 








of the State? This would be serious. 
Well, at least they have always clearly 
denied that the civil authority could de- 
clare itself sovereign with respect to God 
and independent of his law. It was pre- 
cisely to assure the submission of the 
political power to the moral law that 
they elaborated the theory of the just 
war. Besides, they never lost sight of the 
idea of the common good. “Reasons of 
State” or common good—this is the al- 
ternative facing every politician; but in 
the face of this alternative, the choice 

never in 
Machiavelli 


of Christian moralists was 


doubt. There was no 


among them. 


However, they compromised with their 
times in agreeing that States are sover- 
eign in their mutual relations. This sov- 
ereignty meant not only that they were 
independent of each other, but also that 
they were, in the management of their 
affairs and in the defense of their rights, 
independent of any superior power, of 
any court whose authority did not ema- 
nate from their own wills or was not 
freely conceded by them. Their inde- 
pendence was complete; they depended 
only on themselves and on their own 
consciences. 


How and to what extent the moral- 
ists, coming down to the level of the 
law of nations, compromised with the 
modern concept of sovereignty can be 
seen by an example from Suarez that 
may be taken as typical. For him, as for 
all the others of his era, recourse to war 
rested on a right, the right to war. On 
what was it based? On the authority, 
belonging to a sovereign republic or 
monarchy, to punish, avenge or redress 
the injustice inflicted on it by another. 
“Thus considered,” specified Suarez, 
“the right of war is a deduction from 
the law of nations and not from the 
natural law. Indeed, on the strength of 
natural reason alone, it was not neces- 
sary that this right reside in the injured 
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State. Men could have established some 
other way to vindicate justice or placed 
this authority in the hands of some third 
ruler, as an arbitrator, with the power 
of coercion.”!7 

It was, however, the present way, the 
way of war, that they instituted, and in 
conferring on the individual State the 
right of punishing, avenging, or redress- 
ing for itself the wrongs it had suffered, 
men have followed “the easier way 
more in accord with nature.” 

Let us be careful not to infer more 
from a text than it actually contains. 


Yet we note that it does not set up a 


solid wall against the modern concept 
of the external sovereignty of the State. 
Rather, it partly opens the door to that. 
Swayed by the political and legal think- 
ers, moralists spoke habitually of the 
right of war, as if it were an inherent 
right of the State, an attribute of the 
sovereignty natural to a State. Of course, 
if they retreated thus before current 
teaching, they were far from admitting 
its anarchic consequences, and we shall 
see that they never forgot that the right 
to judge and the right to punish belong 
in principle to the international society 
and not to individuals; but even then 
their opinion remained colored by their 
initial position. 

They also followed the political and 
legal thinkers in concentrating attention 
on the problem of war, rather than di- 
recting it toward the obligation to es- 
tablish peace, and the European consct- 
ence followed the impetus it had been 
given. 

The fact had serious consequences. 
Why didn’t the moralists write treatises 
On the Duty of Building Peace? Peace 
is a slow achievement; since it is left to 
the responsibility of man, we would ex- 
pect to be instructed in our duties. But 
theologians have not allotted it a special 
chapter in their text books on moral 
science, and one at least of the reasons 
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for this silence is clear. Once the politi- 
cal postulate of the sovereignty of the 
State is admitted, peace no longer pre- 
sents a problem, or rather this problem 
is solved in advance; peace is the situa- 
tion of a State that gives free play to 
its individuality and its sovereignty 
without being troubled by others over 
the possession of the one or the expres- 
sion of the other. Peace is for it the 
absence of war, of more or less serious 
clashes with other States. Peace is a par- 
ticular condition characterized by the 
tact that the government exercises free- 
ly its authority over its subjects and that 
it enters freely into foreign relations it 
deems useful and profitable. 

Such peace is divisible; the State en- 
joys as many degrees of peace as it has 
neighbors with whom it carries on rela- 
tions without conflict. War is equally 
divisible; it is the collision of two sov- 
ereign government wills; it is essentially 
between tw parties; it can be regulated 
only by an individual and not a social 
morality. Let us follow the principal de- 
velopment of the doctrine in order to 
commend its merits, while admitting in 
passing the causes of its decrepitude. 


A FEW ESSENTIAL CONCEPTS. 


We cannot follow in the detail that 
its matter requires a theory that has very 
quickly ended in casuistry. We shall 
consider only three essential concepts, 
the legacy of tradition, but de\eloped 
in a new context. 


The Defense of Individual Rights 
and Possessions. 


A first cause of legitimate war is the 
defense of one’s possessions, the recov- 
ery of property wrongfully seized, or 
compensation for damage suffered. On 
these points writers on moral science 
are the faithful interpreters of a feeling 
for justice as natural to nations and 
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States as to individuals. Everyone has a 
right to the peaceful and stable posses- 
sion of his goods, and to its recovery if 
taken away. 

But what screens disguise such a sim- 
ple truth when we apply it to States! 
What really belongs to them? To what 
do they have a right? To what lands, 
to what districts, to what commercial 
markets, to what sources of raw mate. 
rials? The classical theory of the just 
war had a clear tendency to pose the 
problem of the rights of a State in sta- 
tic terms, as if all the situations of States 
were entered upon to remain unchanged, 
and all their rights detined and upheld 
by a sure ttle 

Assuredly, this tendency can be ex- 
plained by the conditions of an era when 
the rights of States were partially con- 
fused with the ancestral rights of a 
prince or a dynasty, where territories 
changed rulers through the vagaries of 
inheritance, of marriage, of dowry; 
where the line between public right and 
private rights was uncertain or non-e€xis- 
tent; or where, for example, the custom 
of “devolving upon” permitted the di- 
plomacy of Louis XIV to justify conquest 
of Franche-Comte through a “settlement 
by anticipation,” or often finally where 
ihere existed rights of suzerainty. 

Yet it is striking to see that since the 
17th century the wars waged by the lead- 
ing dynamic powers, the France of Louis 
XIV, the Dutch Provinces united by 
jean de Witt or William of Orange, the 
England of the Whigs and of William 
Ill, arose from grounds impossible to 
classify among established rights, and 
yet one could not deny them some right 
to motivate foreign policy. The classi- 
cal theory remained silent and uncer- 
tain in the face of the dynamic claims 
of right—the only ones that readily in- 
terest mankind—those by which a nation 
means not so much to defend what it 
possesses as to reach a new and better 








status, in the name of a higher prin- 
ciple that, it says, justifies its claims. 

In reality, we touch here on one of 
the chief blanks in the theory of the 
just war; it wanted to make justice re- 
spected between States, but it proposed 
no criteria of the rights of a State. The 
reason for this neglect was serious: the 
theory of the State was inadequate. The 
assertion may seem astonishing. It must 
be recalled however, that the moralists 
offered us nothing comparable to what 
was accomplished by the efforts of Mach- 
iavelli, Jean Bodin, Grotius and, later, 
Hobbes and Locke, all men who gave 
political philosophy and law an untor- 
tunate orientation. 


In the understanding and in the writ- 
ings of the moral teachers, the State was 
in turn the prince, the king, the com- 
monwealth, the sovereign power, or even 
that perfect society inherited from the 
thought of Aristotle. What vagueness 
lay behind each of these terms! The 
prince is proper to regimes where the 
inherited rights of the dynasty encroach 
on the public right and determine the 
situations States; Common.- 
wealth is a generic term; perfect society 


between 


is an ideal entity that becomes an illu- 
sion when you go from the speculative 
to the political level. When the State 
itself and its modern functions were not 
defined, how could its basic rights be? 


But perhaps the definition was not 
attempted because it was of no use. In 
effect, ever since the moral writers com- 
promised with sovereignty, they had to 
turn over to princes and sovereigns the 
responsibility for judging their own 
rights and for the methods of defend- 
ing them. To subject the rulers’ rights 
to objective criteria would be implicit- 
ly to submit them to the judgment of 
a third party, to imperil their sovereign- 
ty, even to strike at its origin. Besides, 
only the prince or the State has in 


its archives and in its central offices 
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the titles, the pacts, the treaties, the 
promises and the texts of those transac- 
tions on which the claims are based. 

Thus the determination of the rights 
of the State was withdrawn from the 
moralists and left to the conscience of 
the king or of the State and to the casuis- 
try of jurists and royal confessors. Later 
sovereign States were similarly allowed 
the responsibility for deciding what 
were their “just” frontiers, and for de- 
termining the circumstances that created 
to their profit a right to commercial 
markets, to an outlet to the sea, and to 
strategic security. 

The confusion grew when, within the 
framework of the State, there appeared 
the nation, when nationalism obtruded 
on politics. The historic theory of the 
just war sought to subject war to right. 
It did not propose an international in- 
stitution, charged with pronouncing on 
the conflicting claims of States. Not only 
that, but it did not even rest on a po- 
litical philosophy that offered casuists 
the assistance of a doctrine of the State 
and a criterion of its rights. 


The Punitive Jurisdiction. 


The second moral idea drawn from 
the Christian tradition is the one we 
shall call the idea of a punitive juris- 
diction. To respect the rights of another, 
to repair the wrong we have done him, 
these are good, but justice has anoth- 
er requirement. The offence must be 
atoned, the guilty must be punished. 
Let us say to the honor of the moralists 
that they have since St. Augustine un- 
interruptedly recommended this appli- 
cation of justice. In their writings, to 
inflict this punishment is one of the 
just causes of war. 

Yet the principle brought them up 
against a serious difficulty. How could 
they reconcile State sovereignty, which 
sets up the State as both judge and dis- 
putant in its own cause, with the decla- 
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ration of culpability and with the ad- 
ministration of a penalty, both incon- 
ceivable if the States are under no juris 
diction nor authority superior to them- 
selves? 

Classical international law is consis- 
tent, and on the basis of its erroneous 
principles has for three centuries ig- 
nored this punitive law as applied to 
ihe sovereign State or its officials. The 
moralists tried to reconcile their fidelity 
to the moral principles of Christian tra- 
dition with a doctrine of sovereignty 
whose error escaped them. Did they 
build anything more than a house of 
cards? 

The State or the prince, they say, that 
has committed an injustice is guilty of 
an offence. This is, with certain varia- 
tions that deserve to be studied care- 
fully, the view of all: Vitoria, Cajetan, 
Banez, and Suarez. 

For the latter, Father Regout'’ for ex- 
ample, writes: “If after the presentation 
of obvious proof, the opposing party re- 
fuses to comply with the request and 
perseveres in its machinations or viola- 
tions, then it commits a culpable wrong 
that justifies a vindictive war against it.” 

“Let the offender blame himself,”” adds 
Suarez, “if he thus becomes subject to 
the one he has wronged.” This is the 
famous jurisdiction ‘by reason of a crime’ 
that was classic until very recent times. 
Does it really solve the difficulty it was 
supposed to? 

The State that is a victim of injus- 
tice is supposed to furnish the opposing 
side with clear proofs of its just cause.?® 
Because it produces this proof its op- 
ponent is considered guilty, whether sub- 
jectively or objectively. But when we 
speak thus, aren’t we involving ourselves 
in a meshwork of unresolved difficulties? 
On the one hand, as we said, modern 
moralists have never based their teach- 
ing of the just war on a theory of the 
State that enabled them to define its 
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rights and to propose objective criteria 
of those rights. On the other hand, we 
all know that in every dispute it is the 
reality of the rights that is in question; 
it is the proof of their existence that is 
being disputed. To suppose that one of 
the parties furnishes clear proof of its 
right is to deny the dispute. 

Or rather, the proofs are made clear, 
but im whose eyes? For to compromise 
with the modern doctrine of sovereignty 
is to admit—and the moralists have done 
so—that each of the two parties is judge 
of its own rights, 7.e., that it judges for 
itself and without appeal the reasonable- 
ness of the proofs adduced against it. 
And here is a new contradiction: this 
individual judgment produces a social 
and international effect, for it deter- 
mines a penalty, and initiates a punish. 
ment. Finally, what defendant, accused 
in a criminal court, is obliged to confess 
the truth of the accusation, to defame 
himself, under pain of committing an 
offense if he refuses? 


What remains of the house of cards? 
A fundamental principle that the mor- 
alists have preserved; today internation- 
al law is beginning to draw out its con- 
sequences: it is the necessity for a puni- 
tive jurisdiction, whose authority should 
extend even to the decisions of States 
in matters of war and peace. 


But the whole structure on which the 
moral writers have worked so hard is 
invalidated at the start by a surprising 
confusion that in my opinion has not 
been sufficiently attacked, and that arises 
from a serious sociological error. 


To what do I refer? To the case ol 
a wrong perpetrated by a sovereign 
State. It cannot, say the moral writers, 
remain unpunished. They thus contrive 
to submit it to a jurisdiction without 
creating an international tribunal, since 
to recognize the authority of a tribunal 
would be contrary to the principle of 
the sovereignty of States. But they do 
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not see that an injustice accountable to 
a jurisdiction is an offense or a crime. 
Now an offense is an act. Similarly, 
punishment is an act. Yet our authors 
admit unhesitatingly that the punitive 
jurisdiction “by reason of a crime’”’ ends 
not in an act—not in a verdict and a 
penalty, as was the case at Nuremberg— 
but in a war, called vindictive or pun: 
tive. 

A punishment and a war called puni- 
tive; are these two synonyms? Isn't this 
to confuse war with one of the condi- 
tions or one of the reasons for war? Isn't 
it to deny that war has its own socio- 
logical reality, to lose it wholly in the 
acts and intentions of the belligerents? 

Already the need for a sociology of 
war Is apparent to us; it will seem still 
more obvious after we see what becomes 
of the third fundamental principle in 
the classical theory of the just war, that 
of self-defense. 


Self-Defense. 


No one questions the right of self- 
defense. Force may always be used to 
repel the force that imperils our exist- 
ence and our possessions. It was custom- 
ary to apply this principle to the pos 
sessions of princes, of nations and of 
States. No moralist omitted the case of 
self-defense from his list of causes for a 
just war. 

Unfortunately, to the extent that they 
accepted the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the State, the moralists lost the pos- 
sibility of using the principle of defense 
in distinguishing between just and un- 
just wars. Not that the principle itself 
is in danger. But it is rendered unus- 
able for this purpose. Self-defense comes 
into play only when society fails to pro- 
tect. It is spontaneous self-preservation 
that compensates for a deficiency, tem- 
porary or permanent, of society. There- 
fore its area of validity diminishes as 
the protection of the community in- 
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creases, and vice versa. Where the pro- 
tection of the community ceases, o1 
where it is challenged in principle, we 
ourselves legitimately defend all ou 
rights and all our goods; self-defense 
loses any special meaning since every- 
thing becomes defense. 

This is the result when we admit the 
absolute sovereignty of the State. Each 
State guarantees its own security and the 
defense of its rights; it is the judge of 
their extent and of the urgency of its 
own interests. In this asocial setting self- 
defense grows without bounds. So long 
as customary law recognized no objec 
live criteria of defense and permitted 
each State independently to define it in 
terms of the national circumstances, the 
moral writers tolerated a contamination 
that let develop in the consciences of 
nations the conviction of being always 
in the state of defense. To offset this 
natural tendency, there would have been 
necessary a solid doctrine of the social 
nature of the State and a realistic knowl- 
edge of the nature of war. In this mat- 
ter, just as in that of the penal juris- 
liction, a confusion has contributed 
vreatly to the bewilderment of minds. 
We have just seen how punishment was 
identified with punitive war. And now 
in practice defense is equated to war of 
defense. Yet defense ts an act, while war 
... But what is war? It is time that we 
try to say, in order to ferret out the 
source of the errors that we criticize in 
others. 


The Sociology and Morality of War. 


~~ WAR RECEIVES the most diverse 

titles, since we call it in turn pri- 
vate war, war commanded by the pub- 
lic authority, war of aggression, war of 
self-defense, punitive war, or simply, 
just Or unjust war, without for all this 
ceasing to be war, we are forced to con- 
sider it in itself, to analyze it as a dis- 
tinct phenomenon. 
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Sociology of War. 


Did this necessity escape the classic 
authors? What jis evident at any rate is 
their tendency to include war among 
the private actions of the conflicting 
States. In their eyes, war and peace were 
divisible, so that there were as many 
distinct situations of war and peace as 
there were sovereign governments having 
dealings with others. Not only this, but 
a particular war was made up of the 
series of actions of a sovereign State in 
its duel with another. Hence the posi. 
tion adopted by moralists. It seemed 
that the problem would be solved when 
judgment had been made on the justice 
or injustice of the acts of a sovereign 
State, on its motives and its intentions. 
War was thus placed under the rules ol 
personal morality. A fatal error, since 
war is a sociological phenomenon that 
puts the belligerent in contact not only 
with his adversary but with the whole 
international community. 

To understand this, it is enough to 
look at the events, to consider them in 
their objective reality. At first sight, the 
history of the 17th to the 20th centuries 
offers only a maze of wars. Each ruler 
became involved with no other guide 
than his own special interest. A State 
set out, drawn by hope of territorial 
gain, political, military, economic or 
perhaps denominational advantage; 
there was always some individual and 
immediate end. Even when distant goals 
were sought by a policy of great breadth, 
they were national goals. 

This, true of war, was no less true of 
peace. Even when a higher ideal was 
claimed, as when Louis XIV, in 1682, 
declared that he preferred “the common 
good of the whole Christian world over 
all the considerations that could cause 
him to cedé the city of Luxembourg 
with its dependencies for the equivalent 
among his claims in Flanders,” the rea- 
son alleged seemed incorrect, and it did 
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not prevent a war that soon broke out, 
motivated by the special advantage of 
him who undertook it. 

Such, it is believed, is the evidence. 
But does it show us the whole picture? 
Unfortunately, it hides a part, because 
it focuses attention too much on appear- 
ances. Actually, in every war there is 
involved a social will. By that I mean 
that the belligerent nation seeks a social 
goal; it intends to modify the status or 
the condition of the international com- 
munity. 


To conquer a province is not merely 
to occupy a territory and proclaim that 
you have appropriated it; many lands 
have been annexed without having first 
been invaded by victorious armies; num- 
erous others where the victor had first 
camped were not annexed. To conquer 
is to win recognition for a new inter- 
national juridical situation, to win the 
charting by the international communti- 
ty of a new apportionment of govern- 
mental authority. It is to gain recogni- 
tion of the fact that the inhabitants of 
a territory travel about henceforth un- 
der the protection of their new State 
and under the guarantee of the pass- 
ports it provides them; that the com- 
modities they buy and the products they 
sell will be priced in a new money and 
will clear through a new customs house 
for import and export. 

To achieve a correction of frontiers, 
to force the opening of new commer- 
cial markets, to have its independence 
recognized through its armed might: 
these are evidence that a State intends 
to create new situations that may in the 
future be accepted as just by the com- 
munity of States and receive that title 
in the international order. 

Is the goal of war victory, or is it 
peace, people sometimes ask. We answer 
that the aim of military operations is 
victory, but the goal of a war is attained 
only when there is general recognition 
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of the rightful character of the situa- 
tions that the belligerent wished to de- 
fend or to establish. That really is the 
formal object of his undertaking; it is 
in this sense that every war is concerned 
with society and status. Peace is a result 
that follows. 

Perhaps you will object that we have 
taken a minor characteristic of war for 
its essential nature. The only thing the 
belligerent wants, you may add, is to 
assure his own advantage: to expand, 
to become richer, to put his dynasty or 
his nation in power. The rest matters 
little to him, unless it be as a means; 
he would not bother about registering 
his new possessions in an international 
order, except that it is a condition for 
his peaceful and lasting enjoyment of 
them. 

No doubt—but he does bother. The 
objection confuses the subjective motives 
of the belligerent with the reality of 
war itself. The belligerent seeks his own 
interest and sees in war only a means 
of serving it. But to succeed he must 
win recognition of a new order, a new 
state of international relations; it is for 
this that his arms will serve. Despairing 
of attaining it by negotiation, he has 
recourse to war. It is therefore a means 
to alter or to maintain the international 
status quo. The subjective motives that 
impel a State to choose this means in 
preference to some other, negotiation 
for example, in no way modify the es- 
sential nature of the institution of war. 


at the root of the 
problem. War must not be confused 
with military operations. The latter 
have their laws, their techniques, their 
customs. They are included in war, in 
part actually, in part as a threat, a pos- 
sibility. But war is neither strategy nor 
tactics nor battle. Nor is it 


We touch here 


identical 
with the foreign policy of a State that 
employs force to achieve its own ends. 
It is a procedure, in the legal sense of 
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the word, designed to establish a situa- 
tion in a whole international setting, 
designed, in a word, to institute accept- 
ably a state of affairs that one or more 
States consider favorable to their inter- 
ests or in conformity with their rights. 

It must be noted that no one, neither 
a moralist, nor a jurist nor a politician 
can think of war without reference to 
right, that is, without giving war a ju- 
ridic character. Concerning its origin, 
the act that launches it, moralists, jur- 
ists and politicians ask themselves who 
has the right to war; and whatever their 
answer, the question is testimony that 
the human spirit is inevitably led to 
link up the starting of war with the 
exercise of a right. 

Now a right, whatever the basis, true 
or false, that we assign it, is always the 
authority to take, in a given setting, cer- 
tain actions permitted with respect to 
the setting, and this is the meaning re- 
cognized for the prerogative called the 
right of war. Further, juridic experience 
shows that the idea of the right of war 
can be excluded only by its contrary: 
that of a crime against the peace, which 
is also a juridic concept. 

If we no longer consider the origin 
of a war, the reasons for its initiation, 
but rather its goal, moralists and poli- 
ticlans join once more in naming right 
as its object. The error of moral writers 
of the modern era lay in believing that 
a belligerent wanted simply to achieve 
his own rights, when in fact he in- 
tended to achieve them through having 
them recognized by the international 
community and fixed in the positive ju- 
1ridic order. In other words, war is not 
a duel that decides a dispute over rights 
between two States or blocs of States; it 
is a way of resolving international con- 
flicts, it is in this sense a procedure. 

We do not say that in occupying the 
free city of Strasbourg (1681) and in 
declaring “France closed to the Ger- 
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mans,” Louis XIV was, without know- 
ing it, constructing Europe. It is true 
that each of our acts takes place in the 
course of events and so affects the direc- 
tion they take. But we leave to a phi- 
losophy of history the task of finding 
this course. We are in a much more con- 
crete field. 


Louis XIV wanted a fact to be thence- 
forth recorded in the legal order of his 
time and that at Kéln on the Spree,”° the 
Brandenburg elector allow his claims to 
the capital of Alsace. And at Regens- 
burg, in the Dominican Monastery 
where the negotiations were held, he 
wanted the Imperial representatives to 
accept, in the name of the King of 
Spain, a twenty year truce during which 
Strasbourg would remain undisputed in 
the hands of the King of France.” In 
this voluntary act, as in all wars, there 
is included the intention for juridical 
stipulations that will, through the treaty, 
become part of the established inter- 
national order. 

The case of defense may seem at first 


glance to invalidate our concept of war. 
How, it will be asked, can you see a 
“legal procedure” in this spontaneous 
and legitimate reaction of a State? Far 
from contradicting our conclusion, self- 
defense confirms it. 


No one has ever contested, in prin- 
ciple, the right of peopies, nations o1 
States to self-defense. Yet to exercise 
defense, to repel force with force, is that 
the same as to wage war? I am well aware 
that the brutal fact of armed aggression 
is quite probably the first act of a war; 
and that in repelling this blow with 
force, the victim resigns himself by that 
very fact to continuing its effects 
through entry into war. We must con- 
clude that aggression and defense lead 
to war; most often they make it so in- 
evitable that the transition from the act 
of defense to war is sometimes unnotice- 
able, sometimes instantaneous. Aggres- 
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sion, apart from putting the victim in 
a state of defense, is also, especially in 
the system of sovereign States, a cause 
of war and this war bears the name, in 
virtue of its origin, war of self-defense; 
it remains no less true that war thus 
motivated retains its essential nature, 
distinct from defense. 


SUBSTITUTE PROCEDURE. 


Is it necessary to add that war as 
known in the modern era is a substitute 
procedure? It substitutes for the missing 
that the international society 
needs in order to assure some of its es- 
sential functions. 


organs 


Far from being the symptom of an 
utter international anarchy, war as con- 
ceived in the modern era proves that 
there exists a society of States, subject 
to the same law, since this war is under- 
taken in the name of a right mutually 
recognized and since its effect is to fix 
international juridic situations. 

But it bears equal witness to the ex- 
tremely imperfect state of this society, 
since it is, beyond dispute, a procedure 
out of all proportion to the social aims 
it means to attain. In conferring on 
States, under the mantle of sovereignty, 
discretionary authority to appraise their 
own rights and interests, society thus 
leaves to its members the job of sub- 
stituting, through their own measures, 
for the missing social organs. When a 
social body permits its members to use 
their individual power in order to es- 
cape its control, and to attain, neverthe- 
less, results that the society endorses, it 
provides proof of a serious defect in its 
organization. 

In short, an international society that 
confers on the State the right of war, 
in the modern sense of the word, allows 
many functions to revert to war, and 
makes substitution of function a rule, 
pushing it as far as possible. Sovereign 
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judge of its rights and vital interests, 
the State makes them triumph by war. 
Yet acting thus, it makes war no less 
a communal work, since it produces by 
the very fact a social condition whose 
validity will be recognized by the com- 
munity. Of these two functions that the 
State fulfills in carrying out one and 
the same operation, war, the first takes 
precedence over the second. A_ proce: 
dure that is sociologically so defective 
can only be a temporary procedure; it 
acts as a temporary stop-gap. This stop- 
gap function has however in the modern 
era been known and utilized on the 
largest scale; indeed war has been a mul- 
ti-purpose substitute procedure, or even 


an all-purpose one. 
ALL-PURPOSE PROCEDURE. 


It is this all-purpose character of war 
that the moral writers have poorly dis- 
cerned, The social function has not en- 
tirely escaped them, and we hope to 
show this in another study that will 
complete the quick sketch with which 
we must be satisfied in this discussion. 
But they stressed only the judicial func- 
tion included in war, and further, it 
seems that they both exaggerated and 
minimized its role. Adapting to the con- 
cepts of their time, they granted that the 
State is the final judge of its own cause. 
it is presumed not to have recourse to 
arms until it has pronounced in its own 
courts, before itself, a judgment that 
recognizes the good grounds of its own 
claims and rejects those of its adversary. 


Thus in every war the State performs 
the work of a judge who himself admin- 
isters the sentence he has ordered. Yet 
from another viewpoint, if the judicial 
aspect of war was inordinately extended, 
the moralists did not distinguish suffi- 
ciently between the punitive jurisdiction 
and the jurisdiction designed to insure 
respect for individual rights. 
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Finally, and people have not failed 
to criticize them for this, although re- 
cognizing a judicial function in war, 
they did not deduce the consequences 
of their own teaching. The formidable 
anomaly of a litigant, the State, set up 
as judge of its own cause, did not guide 
them to an arbitration that even Grotius 
urged; nor did they speak of it except 
to say that a sovereign prince could not 
be forced to accept it.?* 


But their greatest error was doubtless 
in burying the essence of the social role 
of war in the judicial function. Actual.- 
ly, modern war is a multi-purpose opera- 


tion. If we are to speak of function, why 
not a legislative function, or executive 
function and even, if we do not hesi- 
tate at the paradox, of the administra- 
tive function of war? 

That modern war has served in the 
legislative sense is quite obvious. We 
may say that every time it had the pur- 
pose not of administering law but of 
establishing it, then war participated in 
the legislative function. What is the na- 
ture of law if not to determine general 
juridic situations, valid for the whole 
society that adopts it? Now this Is one 
of the roles played by every peace treaty. 

It would be easy to take an instance 
from the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, written in the peace treaty of Ver- 
sailles, or from the Charter of the United 
Nations, offspring of the second world 
war. But these two examples would 
make us leave the modern era and enter 
into contemporary history, where the 
communal nature of war has become 
more evident. We may dwell more use- 
fully on the treaty of Westphalia, that 
put an end to 30 years of war and gave 
Europe its modern outline, or on the 
treaty of Vienna, that followed the Na- 
poleonic wars, or even on those of the 
!17th or 18th centuries, that attempted 
to regulate in various ways according to 
the fortunes of arms, the status of the 
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European continent and its expansion 
in overseas territories. But I wish to con- 
fine myself to more general considera- 
tions. 

War was linked to the peace treaty, 
and every peace treaty shares, at least 
in certain of its clauses, in the nature 
of treaty law. Does the treaty shift fron- 
tiers? In doing so, it not only alters the 
power relations between two particular 
States; it institutes in the international 
community a new apportionment of 
governmental jurisdiction. It does not 
simply alter two individual situations; 
it creates a general situation, affecting 
all the members of the community; for 
on the latter as a whole will be imposed 
recognition of the new nationality ol 
the inhabitants of the conquered terri- 
tory, of the products of its soil and its 
industry. 


Does the treaty impose certain condi- 
tions on the economic activity of a coun: 
try, regulate its armaments, intervene in 
the status of its inhabitants, as for ex- 
ample, from the religious viewpoint, it 
frequently happened in Europe after 
the Reformation? 


It always establishes a system of law 
that, however specific it may be for some 
States, nevertheless constitutes the gen- 
eral international order, and refers, for 
the rest, at least implicitly, to a few po- 
litical and juridical concepts in which 
society recognizes, de facto, the value of 
a general principle of organization. In 
a word, the essence of the treaty con- 
tract is to give rise to obligations in 
the sphere of individual activities of 
those who are party to it, while treaty 
law establishes obligations in the sphere 
of community activities, in the group 
itself. Just as a document may at the 
same time be treaty contract and treaty 
law, so every peace treaty is, by some 
of its provisions, a treaty law, and war, 
which has been its enabling instrument, 
participates in the legislative function. 
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It is unnecessary to emphasize the exec- 


utive function of war. Besides, it is 
more readily discernible to our contem- 
poraries, for they have observed and 
lived which 


one, at its beginning, bore the charac- 


through several wars, of 
ter of an international police operation. 
But well before that, the League of Na- 
tions recognized the necessity for an in- 
ternational order. Of course this execu- 
tive function has never, in the modern 
era, created the specialized services, the 
corps of police able to impose by force 
the external order necessary for normal 
relations between States. 

Since neither the executive nor the 
police functions were being fulfilled, the 
nations that were victims of the inter- 
national disorders stood up themselves 
against the disturbers, and in order to 
protect undertook 
functions that in an organized society 


would have 


their own interests, 


devolved on the interna- 
tional security forces. The law of sub- 
stitution of functions operates here too, 
as in every case where international so- 
ciety is not provided with appropriate 
oTeans. 

The truth is that war is a multi-pur- 
pose and even an all-purpose procedure. 
The reason is clear; in a society that has 
not yet acquired its normal organs the 
functions of the community can be ful- 
filled only by individuals, driven’ by 
their own interests and according to the 
law of functional substitution. Disorder, 
arising from the neglect of social needs, 
is expressed in conflicts between mem- 
bers of the social body. War is a wav 
of solving these conflicts, a substitute 
method of procedure that allows one 
of the neglected social tasks to be per- 
formed by 


transfer of functions. 


Conclusions. 


[' Is TIME to end our investigation. Is 


it possible, at this point, to formu- 


conclusions? 


late any 





We recall first of all that our job was 
not to develop a morality of war, but 
to free that morality from an impasse at 
which, rightly or wrongly, many people 
thought it had been halted. We were to 
clear away an obstacle that prevented 
it from progressing with the rhythm of 
events. In other words, our study, if 
successful, should open up a new and 
rich field of labor. 

Would it be too bold to think—and 
this question will serve as our first con- 
clusion—that our approach permits us 
effectively to pose the moral problem in 
its true terms? I believe we must reverse 
the customary perspective of our discus- 
sion, and if I may say so, the direction 
of our anxiety: the real problem that 
we must pose persistently is not so much 
that of war and its justifying conditions, 
as the more important problem of peace 
and of our duty to create an interna- 
tional order, necessary for peace. 

To concentrate our attention on war 
is to hamstring our minds on a question 
that is serious but raised, somehow, in 
the wrong manner. To give priority to 
the positive problems of building peace 
is to enter again upon the great and 
luminous wav that we have credited to 
St. Augustine and the Christian tradi- 
tion: men and nations are the designers 
of an order that ends in peace, and they 
are the craftsmen of its concrete attain- 
ment, 


We will at the same time correct the 
error that in modern times has placed 
war and peace on a single horizontal 
line, an equal pair, like the two alter- 
natives of a choice, with emphasis, nat- 
urally, on the case of war as more in- 
teresting. 

On the other hand, if the war we have 
inherited from the modern era ts indeed 
this multi-purpose substitute procedure 
itself 
the moral and sociological seeds of its 


as we have said, it bears within 


own disappearance. This is mv second 
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conclusion; I will explain it in a few 
words. We take care here not to isolate 
the moral from the sociological seeds. 
I mean the elimination of war, towards 
which our efforts tend, does not depend 
solely on a moral choice, in the sense 
that certain people seem to understand. 

To hear them speak, there are the 
good and the bad; the good oppose war, 
the others want or accept it. This is a 
classification for the Last Judgment. In 
reality, war is not this inalterable entity 
of which people speak without defining 
it. It has been, throughout the modern 
era, a functional undertaking. Consid- 
ered under this aspect, it is destined to 
‘ose both its moral legitimacy and _ its 
sociological or functional basis. During 
modern times the disposition of the so- 
ciety of States was such that all, poll- 
ticians and moralists, spontaneously ad- 
mitted the usefulness or even the func- 
tional necessity of war as an ultimate 
safeguard of right. They never con- 
demned it in itself, but only required 
that it be just in its causes and humane 
in its operations. These are the condi- 
tions of just war that were made the 
object of doctrinal and moral specula- 
tions, as was the humanization of mill- 
tary operations. 

Today, certain moralists are content 
simply to condemn war, since, they say, 
the conditions of just war are no longer 
fulfilled except for very unusual cases 
that are beyond our expectations. That 
is true. But I believe we must at the 
same time go more to the root of the 
problem. Of course the material and 
spiritual ruins spread by war are im- 
measurable, and we less than anyone are 
disposed to accept light-heartedly hu- 
man need or the death which threatens 
civilization. 

But however effective these considera- 
tions may be in inciting us to free hu- 
manity from this scourge, we must re- 
cognize that they do not suffice to solve 
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the whole intellectual and moral prob- 
lem posed by war. They deal with it 
only, if we may say so, superficially; they 
consider it only in its conditions, and 
condemn it only in its effects. Pushing 
this matter to the limit, must we not 
also say that there are values that out- 
weigh an historic civilization, or even 
the existence of the world, since they 
are of ‘another order? 


Again, another aspect of the problem 
must not be neglected; war here be- 
comes manifest as a sociological and 
functional reality that depends on the 
state of international society. The 
growth of the social body multiplies the 
possibilities for establishing organs able 
to insure the maintenance of interna- 
tional functions. To that extent, war 
loses its function as a substitute proce- 
dure; and at the same stroke it loses 
the moral lawfulness it might have had 
under that title. Thus war will be elimi- 
nated from the moral field; not merely 
because as a substitute procedure that 
can in its turn be replaced, it will lose 
its sociological basis. Thenceforth, it 
can be only a perversion, an antisocial 
act, a blow against right order, an in- 
ternational crime in the _ sociological 
sense and consequently in the moral 
sense of that expression. 

Shall we try in a third conclusion to 
estimate our position, to see whether 
we still belong to the modern era where 
war is subject only to the conditions for 
a just war, or whether we have entered 
once and for all upon a new age? Such 
a judgment, dealing with an actual situa- 
tion, is dependent on many variables. 
Each man is free to his own opinion. 
Without questioning the judgment of 
others, I would like to say that today 
is on the path that leads from yester- 
day to tomorrow; that our sociological 
situation offers us remnants of the mod- 
ern era, along with solid, definite ele- 
ments of an order that will be complete 
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only tomorrow. Hence the variety, the 
complexity, the ncvelty of the events 
that loom up around us. It is not for 
me to undertake their examination, 
which would constitute, in the best and 
most necessary sense of the word, a 
casuistry, a prudence and a wisdom that 
would throw on an uncertain and com- 
plex situation the light of principles, 
light that is very necessary, though it 
gives each one a different insight. 


Among these numerous principles, 
there are two that I for my part would 
not like to neglect. On the one hand, 
the saying, we ought not to give up the 
reason for life in order to stay alive, is 
a wise and noble maxim for nations as 
for individuals. A nation, just as a sim- 
ple citizen, may have to save its life in 
losing it in order to preserve its reason 
for living. On the other hand, we must 
be persuaded that peace always preserves 
more possibilities, always more oppor- 
tunities than a dramatic situation re- 
A tense setting is 


always a complex to be analyzed. Pre- 


veals at first sight. 


cisely because war is a multi-purpose sub- 
stitute procedure, it sometimes appears 
as an easy solution. But our duty is not 
to seek the easy; it is to analyze situa- 
tions, to distinguish their elements, to 
treat each according to its characteris- 
tics, its value, and the rights that it 
puts tn question. 

Our duty is also, and it is important 
to reflect on it, a duty to ingenuity. We 
have seen during the course of half a 
century, how a war in progress stimu- 
lates inventiveness in the field of tech- 
niques useful for victory. A peace in 
progress must stir up the same effort. 
Peace is not just in progress at the mo- 
ment; we are surmounting grave difh- 
culties that menace it. It is in progress 
during the whole course of human his- 
tory if, as the Christian concept per- 


suades us, it is the result of a great labor 
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—the creation of a system—left up to the 
intelligence and freedom of men. 


Translated by JOHN DOEBELE 


1 And of Charity. But if the generous inspira- 
tions of charity have influenced customs and 
given rise to countless institutions to ease the 
ravages of war, the theory of the just war arose 
from the concept of justice considered as a 
norm of relations between States. 

- Paris, Pedone, 1935. 

$ Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1946. 

4 B. de Solages, op. cit., p. 25-26. 

5B. de Solages, op. cit., p. 48. We find equal 
support in another teacher: “You cannot read 
St. Agustine,” writes E. Gilson, “without being 
impressed by the great importance of his teach- 
ing, nor without hesitating about interpreting 
it. So much has sprung from it that you fear 
you may attribute to it something that has a 
basis but not an actual formulation there. And 
conversely, you fear you may deny him credit 
for some ideas his teaching introduced, and 
hence must have contained, at least in embryo 
form.” Les Métamorphoses de la Cité de Dieu, 
Paris, Vrin, 1952, p. 67. 

6 Jules Monnerot, La guerre en question, Paris, 
Gallimard, 1951, p. 37. 

7 E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 36. 

* The direction thus given our civilization de- 
serves more extensive comment; we hope to 
provide it later in a study now in program. 
® Part 2. Cause XXIII. 

oS. T. a, Hae, Q. 40, a. 1. 

11 J. J. Chevalier. Les grandes oeuvres politi- 
ques, de Machiavel a nos jours. Paris, A. Colin, 
1950. Foreword. 

12 J. J. Chevalier, op. cit., p. 38. 

13 Paul Hazard, La crise de la conscience euro- 
peenne. Paris,Boivin, 1935, p. 2380 

14 Pierre Mesnard, L’essor de la Philosophie Po. 
iitique au XVle siécle. 2nd. ed. Paris, Vrin, 1952 
15 Charles Rousseau, Principes généraux du 
Droit International Public. V. 1, p. 17, 
Pedone, 1944. 


Paris, 


16 Pierre Mesnard, op. cit., p. 13-14. 

li De. Leg., U, ch. 19. 

ISR. P. Regout, La Doctrine de la Guerre Juste, 
p. 200. 

19 It is interesting to recall that on May 8, 1667, 
Louis XIV informed the Regent of Spain that 
he had decided to “march personally at the 
end of the month to try to take possession of 
the lands that belonged to him in the low 
Countries by right of the Queen, [the Infanta 
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Maria Theresa, whose dowry of 500,000 gold and Haute Gueldre, Namur, Cambrai and Ar- 


crowns had not been paid] or of an equivalent, tois: besides Hainaut, which, as a_ freehold, 
and to present at the same time a statement of should have been divided among the children 
the basis of his claims.” This was the Rights of the first marriage. Cf. Philippe Sagnac and 
\. de Saint-Léger, La Prépondérance francaise, 
the Spanish Kingdom. It specified the lands Louis XIV, Histoire Générale, by L. Halphen 
that France claimed in the Queen's right; the and P. Sagnac, Paris, 1944, p. 122. 


of the Christian Queen over various States of 


places where the right of devolution remained 2¢ Cf. Sagnac and de Saint-Léger, op. cit., p. 260. 
inforce, 7. e., the Duchy of Brabant along with 21 Sagnac and de Saint-Léger, op. cit., p. 271. 
Anvers and Limburg, the district of Malines, 22 de Solages, op. cit., p. 80-82. 
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5 ee ARE TWO ways of putting to- 
gether a survey such as this. One can 
weave the doctrinal strands together in- 
to a large, commodious, and well-round- 
ed artefact—much like a squaw, say, weav- 
ing a basket. It is the favored procedure. 
Or one can simply join book to book as 
one (our squaw again, I suppose) might 
join bead to bead in making a necklace. 
In the past in surveys of this sort I 
have been rather a weaver of baskets 
than a stringer of beads, and likely shall 
be so again in the future. But, after a 
number of attempts, this year’s material 
was found to be intractable. All efforts 
to bend its components into a pattern 
resulted in palpable distortions. So I 
have ended dressing out the twenty-six 
most significant volumes in theology of 
the year, bead-like, on the most tenuous 
of speculative threads as the sole way 
of doing the better service, in the cir- 
cumstances, to the reader and the lesser 
injustice to the authors represented. 


ECUMENISM AND THE CHURCH 


I. 


, PUBLICATION of his Dale Lectures 

by the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches should serve 
admirably to extend the reaction— 


thoughtful, puzzled, in some theological 








Fr. Elmer O'Brien, S. J., professor of 
dogmatic theology at the Jesuit Seminary 
in Toronto, is editing a series of mystical 
texts, to be published by Scribner's, and 
completing a study of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
to be brought out by Meridian Books. 
His surveys of ascetical and mystical 
theology appear in THEOLOGICAL StTup- 
ies. This is his second annual survey 
of theology for Cross CURRENTs. 
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bosoms downright uneasy—with which 
they were initially greeted.t It is an 
extension much to be desired. 

The ecumenical movement, especially 
as ministered to by the World Council, 
is recurrently beset by ambiguities in 
expression which derive, almost inevit- 
ably, from the diversities of confessional 
tradition represented. Of this Dr. Visser 
‘t Hooft has long been aware. His un- 
derstanding of the réle of the World 
Council and of his own function in it 
prohibits the imposing of any kind of 
“official” interpretations, however much 
they might aid in expediting the ecu- 
menical dialogue. But it does not pre- 
vent, we learn here, his “raising some 
basic questions” about meaning. I am 
sure there are readers who will esteem 
this a distinction without a difference, 
a mere verbal device which allows the 
Secretary to enter in, surreptitiously, at 
the back door of Council members’ 
minds and deposit there the product of 
his thought instead of having to present 
himself, recognizably and open to chal- 
lenge, at the front. But the majority, dis- 
tracted by no such suspicions, will sim- 
ply rejoice that a theologian of his com- 
petence has seen fit to raise some basic 
questions about the meaning of the 
expression (it has become almost a 
slogan these last years), “the renewal of 
the Church.” Intending merely to ask 
questions, he is inevitably forced to 
give answers as well. The result is a 
major theological essay on Church re- 
newal. 

Old Testament and New Testament, 
the documents of the primitive Church, 
subsequent Church history, the story of 


Visser 't Hooft. The Renewal of the 


1W. A, 
Church, (Philadelphia: Lhe Westminster Press), 
pp. 128, $2.50. 
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the Reformation itself, are interrogated 
in turn. Gradually the following notion 
of renewal emerges: the historical 
Church, exposed to the life-giving work 
of God, discovers again and again what 
God's design is and what its own place 
in that design is by listening to the word 
of God in the Scriptures. It is an orienta- 
tion to the centre, to use Cullmann’s 
phrase, which involves repentance (the 
“turning from the old world to the new, 
from the past to the future, from the 
closed world to the open heaven, from 
egocentricity and church-centredness to 
God’s kingdom”), re-edification (which 
means “‘to make the Church what it is 
in essence, to realize its destiny, to make 
it manifest to the world as the holy na- 
tion”), restoration of true fellowship 
(that is, of “partnership in a common 
calling, sharing in the same spiritual 
gifts, and above all common participa- 
tion in the Body of Christ’), and the 
rediscovery of the Church's missionary 
character. 


As elaborated by Dr. Visser 't Hooft 
it is a notion that will disturb some 
(Have properly human values, then, no 
meaning?), will puzzle others (Where 
is the place of the individual in this 
programme of the four R’s?), and will 
stimulate still others to further question- 
ing. The chief question it raised in this 
reader’s mind was the questionableness 
of thus limiting, in effect, the horizons 
of the new alliance to those of the old. 
It is the Old Testament relationship 
between God and His people that the 
author presents although it is often with 
New Testament words that he does so. 
Relevant surely to our instruction today, 
the story of that relationship is properly 
meaningful only when subsumed within 
the pattern of that larger and definitive 
reality of these “last days” to which it 
exclusively pointed. As to the rest, the 
elimination of the human and the in- 
dividual, anyone who has been a sec- 
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retary as long as Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft 
will understand. And sympathize. 

More fruitful in misunderstanding is 
the author's abstention, in accord with 
World Council practice, from any ex- 
plicit statement on the nature of the 
Church. At the outset he remarks that 
“we have only one single word to cover 
at the same time the Una Sancta which 
needs no renewal and the Church in 
history which stands constantly in need 
of renewal” and that it is his intention 
to speak only of the second, “the ecclesia 
peccatorum.” And that is all that we 
are given—explicitly. But neither the 
World Council nor its Secretary can wish 
away the ecclesiology which, never ex- 
plicitly expressed, is that by which it 
acts and in accord with which its 
members write. As Fr. Weigel has re- 
marked, “Just because it is assumed 
and unformulated hardly makes it less 
dynamic or less operative.’’? It is extra- 
vagantly operative in this stimulating 


book. The author's attempt “to open up 
this great subject” accordingly results, 
all too often, in the ignominious enter- 
prise of shooting fish in a barrel. “The 
tacit assumption [this is Weigel again] 


is that all the churches have erred 
grievously, even in matters of substance.” 
It is an assumption which explains, al- 
though it hardly justifies, the book's 
simplicist approach to the complexities 
of Church history and doctrine. 





2 Gustave Weigel, S.J., 4 Catholic Primer of the 
Ecumenical Movement (Westminster: The New- 
man Press), pp. x-79, S. 95. I referred to this 
excellent monograph in the survey last year 
upon the occasion of its appearance in the 
Thomist Reader. 1 especially rejoice in the ne- 
cessity of quoting from it again because it pro- 
vides the occasion of calling attention to the 
fine series, the Woodstock Papers, in which | 
has now been reprinted as the initial number. 
Succeeding numbers, of the same high quality, 
have been Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., The Tests- 
mony of the Patristic Age Concerning Mary's 
Death and Gregory Zilboorg, Freud and Re- 
ligion: A Restatement of an Old Controversy. 
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2. 


FF: AMONG OTHER things, an explana- 

- tion of that assumption one could 
hardly do better than to consult Fr. 
Congar’s Christological essays of a few 
years ago.* Now translated into English 
—none too felicitously, I fear, nor ac- 
curately—they were initially occasioned 
by the fifteenth centenary of the Council 
of Chalcedon in 1951. Thanks, however, 
to the author's alert ecumenical concern 
they far transcend the limitations usual 
in such commemorative writing. The 
translator, in his own Introduction, ex- 
plains how. “Pére Congar,” he points 
out, “maintains that our unhappy divi- 
sions go far deeper than our differences 
about the nature and function of the 
Church which Christ founded. They 
are rooted in divergent views of the 
nature and purpose of the Incarnation 
itself, those views being themselves in 
their turn rooted in a distorted idea 
of the relation of the humanity Christ 
assumed for our sakes to the fallen na- 
ture of mankind, and the resultant 
methods of God's power in saving us. He 
therefore takes the formula of Chalce- 
don as his starting point. Here World 
Protestantism, in general principle, and 
the Orthodox Church and the Church 
of England in greater particularity, are, 
as far as the words can make them, at 
one with the Catholic Church. By a 
careful philosophical analysis of the con- 
cepts of person and nature, as used and 
embodied in the Creeds of Christendom, 
he shows that there is a fundamental 
difference of interpretation which begins 
where Protestantism and the historic 
Catholic tradition part company. This 
difference is due to a misunderstanding 
and a false emphasis, which, though not 





3 Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., Christ, Our Lady 
and the Church, A Study in Eirenic Theology, 
translated with an Introduction by Henry St. 
John, O.P. (Westminster: The Newman Press), 
pp. xix-103, $2.50. 
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plainly heretical, is Monophysite [i.e. 
maintaining that there is only “one na- 
ture,” divine, in Christ] in tendency 
because its effect is to minimise and dis- 
tort the place and function of the sacred 
humanity of Christ in the work of re- 
demption, a tendency as old as the 
heresy itself, but which in this context 
has its origin in the basic notion, in- 
herent in Protestant thought, of the in- 
capacity of fallen human nature to co- 
operate in its own salvation.” From this 
there issue further misconceptions about 
the nature of the Church and its part in 
mediating to mankind the salvation 
wrought by Christ. And, of course, about 
the role of Our Lady therein. 

Comparable misconceptions, deriving 
alike from the “Monophysite tenden- 
cy,” Fr. Congar detects in much Catho- 
lic piety whether toward Christ, the 
Church, or Our Lady. From an excessive 
and exclusive emphasis upon the divinity 
of Christ there can come, with regard 
to the Church, “an attitude of mind 
which takes with complete seriousness 
W. G. Ward's humorous wish for an 
infallible directive from the Holy See 
every morning in the newspaper at 
breakfast” and, with regard to Our Lady, 
the impression that Christ is “remote 
from human life, and a need is thus 
created for a sort of human mediator- 
ship between him and ourselves which 
can be filled by our Lady.” 

An admirable little book, compact 
with clarifications indispensable whether 
to the theologian engaged in the ecu- 
menical dialogue or to the Christian 
praying to his Father in secret. 


3. 


Ww" THE THOUGHTS, so very diverse, 
of a Visser ‘t Hooft and of a 
Congar knocking about in one’s head, 
one wonders now more furiously perhaps 
than ever before how practical it is 
to attempt an explicit Ecclesiology with- 
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out having previously presented an ex- 
plicit Christology. That it is largely the 
contemporary practice does not prove 
that it is practical, no matter what the 
logicians might be inclined to say. In- 
deed, on Fr. Congar’s showing alone its 
doctrinal impracticality would seem es- 
tablished. 

The translators-revisers of Msgr. Van 
Noort’s De Ecclesia appear to have been 
aware of this.t “The literature on the 
Church in the past thirty years,” they 
remark in their preface, ‘has become a 
veritable deluge. A chorus of voices rises 
on the one side impatiently shouting: 
‘Why don’t textbooks treat the Church 
this way?’; it is always counterpointed 
by a dozen or so other choruses demand- 
ing some other form of treatment. In 
the midst of this hue and cry, we have 
modestly clung to the generally accepted 
ecclesiological approach, leaving to more 
venturesome—and competent—souls a 
totally new approach. Our reason is a 
simple one: it is very easy to talk about 
‘a whole fresh approach to ecclesiology,’ 
but quite another matter to produce 
one, and, at the same time, remain simul- 
taneously scientific, original, and doc- 
trinally sound.” Their actual accomplish- 
ment, fortunately, is much better than 
their assigned reason for not having 
attempted to do otherwise. 

Van Noort was what might be called 
the “manualists’ manualist”: the most 
successful of those theological jobbers 
who, out of previous theological manuals, 
make still another theological manual. 
His products were always characterised 
by an exemplary cleanness of line and 
clarity of content. Neither of these 
qualities has been lost in the present 
translation-revision; they are present 





4G. Van Noort, Dogmatic Theology, I1, Christ's 
Church, translated and revised by John J. Cas- 
telot, $.S., and William R. Murphy, SS. (West- 
minster: The Newman Press), pp. xxvii-428, 
$7.00. 
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even in the new treatment provided of 
such topics as the Mystical Body, mem- 
bership in the Church, Church and 
State. The result is a volume of singular 
luminousness and interior cogency. Even 
the fact that the chronicler is personally 
unsympathetic to the whole project will 
not allow him to say less. 


4. 


G” SERVICE, in several directions at 

once, should be done by Fr. Gra- 
bowski's study of the Ecclesiology of St. 
Augustine.’ Patristics will obviously be 
aided by this extended exposition at the 
hands of one of the most thorough-going 
Augustinian scholars writing today. 
Such “venturesome souls” as Frs. Caste- 
lot and Murphy refer to will be helped 
in framing a theological approach to the 
doctrine of the Church that is less nar- 
row and superficial than that of Van 
Noort and his like. But mostly, if people 
would only pay attention to it, the ecu- 
menical dialogue can profit. How often 
in such discussion St. Augustine is ap- 
pealed to in confirmation of one’s par- 
ticular view (Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft is a 
recent instance) but with precious little 
comprehension of what the man said. 
Rightly (which is to say, in this in- 
stance, “historically”) understood, the 
doctrine of Augustine can serve as a 
graphic and nuanced expression of the 
perdurable, basic state of the question, 
on the Church. Few works these last 
years (and none, certainly, in English) 
have made such a salutary understand- 
ing so easily accessible as this magisterial 
volume of Grabowski. 


5. 


[ is THE abiding temptation of the 
theologian, 


with the comforting 
myopia proper to his calling, to notice 


5 Stanislaus J. Grabowski, The Church: An In- 
troduction to the Theology of St. Augustine 
(St. Louis: Herder), pp. xviii-673, $9.50. 
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only theological roots at the origin of 
whatever theological diversities. In the 
contemporary reassessment of the Re- 
formation it is a temptation which has 
perhaps been too easily and completely 
acceded to with the result that the pic- 
ture provided is largely one of an in- 
tellectual jousting among disembodied 
theological sprites. Mr. Williamson, so 
far as the Reformation in England is 
concerned, has had the courage to call 
us to our senses.* The doctrinal content 
of English Protestantism was a continent- 
al import. It was brought in after the 
change over from Catholicism to non- 
Catholicism was well under way. The 
complex, non-theological character of 
the transformation he spells out in a 
way that spares no one’s feelings: the 
lust of Henry, the avarice of the new 
rich, the private ambitions of certain of 
the more important officials, the lethargy 
and cowardice of Catholics (especially 
Catholic prelates) , all combined to bring 
about the change; and the economic 
revolution, partly caused by the seizure 
of Church property, contributed to its 
continuance. It could hardly be more 
brutally said than in the sentence with 
which the author concludes his volume: 
“The Reformation in England was the 
imposition of a foreign religion to justi- 
fy an economic revolution, set in motion 
by the lust of a bad Catholic king who 
made himself successors the 
Spiritual Heads of a new State Church.” 


and his 


6. 


| DOCUMENTATION, never before 

made generally available, and acute 
historical sense combine to make Prof. 
Sykes’ biography of William Wake a 
fascinating and informative chapter in 


® Hugh Ross Williamson, The Beginning of the 


English Reformation (New York: Sheed and 


Ward), pp. 320, $5.00. 
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the history of the ecumenical movement." 
Archbishop of Canterbury from 1716 to 
1737, Wake engaged in lengthy corres- 
pondence (much of it only recently dis- 
covered) with Catholics in France. There 
one will find discussed such questions 
as the validity of Anglican Orders, the 
nature of the evolved Anglican liturgies, 
the possible union of the Gallican and 
Anglican communions. With the Luth- 
eran and Reformed churches on the 
Continent he was at the same time in 
constant touch, similarly with a view 
to union. Out of this, and out of the 
domestic controversies in which he be- 
came involved, came gradually into the 
clear his own understanding of the posi- 
tion of the Anglican Church, the com- 
prehensive concept of the Via Media 
which has been of such great influence 
ever since. It is one of the ironies of 
history that his long search for unity 
resulted in this doctrine of essential, 
carefully maintained diversity. 


II 
Christology 


l. 


I THE ALERT and comprehensive sym- 

posium edited by Prof. Henry,’ de- 
signed “to sketch the evangelical contri- 
bution in the present century of theologi- 
cal stress, and... to clarify present con- 
servative thought on some of the crucial 
centres of Christian concern,” Roger 
Nicole has this to say: “Christology has 
been in the forefront of evangelical at- 
tention. Many of the key issues of the 
fundamentalist controversies have been 





7 Norman Sykes, William Wake, Archbishop ot 
16057-1737 (New York: Cambridge 
niversity Press) 2 vols., pp. xiii-336, and 289, 
S15 the set. 
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‘Contemporary Evangelical Thought, edited by 
Carl F. H. Henry (Great Neck, N.Y.: Channels 
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Christological. Under these conditions 
we are not surprised to find a substantial 
body of evangelical literature on the 
person and work of Christ... [In the 
third decade of this century] the kenotic 
view, so enthusiastically espoused up to 
1920, gradually waned and lost almost 
all support since that time. The two- 
nature doctrine, which had been the 
target of heavy criticism, received new 
attention, although not always whole- 
hearted support. In the doctrine of the 
atonement the trend has been away from 
purely subjective views toward more ob- 
jective approaches, yet short of a doc- 
trine of penal satisfaction. The evangell- 
cals have reason to rejoice over these 
changes, although they have to grant 
that not all of them came to pass as a 
result of their efforts.” Chapters by 
other contributors (particularly those 
surveying the work done in Scripture, 
Apologetics, and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion) make it clear why this is so. 
Scholarly effort in any of the areas of 
theology inevitably bring one to the 
question anciently proposed in Caesarea 
Philippi, “What think ye of Christ? 
Whose son is he?” It is a happy augury 
for the future of the revival in Evangell- 
cal theology described in the Henry 
volume that that question is receiving 
renewed attention. 


Karl Adam 

taught Christology at the University 
of Tiibingen. Now that he is emeritus a 
transcript of his lectures has been al- 
lowed to appear.® It makes for a strange 
and wonderful book. It is what the an- 
cients might call Stromata: a “tapestry” 
or a “patch-work quilt,” depending upon 


OR TWENTY YEARS Fr. 





® Karl Adam, The Christ of Faith, The Chris- 
tology of the Church (New York: Pantheon 
Books), pp. x-362, $6.00. 
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whether judgement is favorable or no. 
Because my own judgement is mixed, 
I see it as both. 


It is a tapestry. The large and noble 
pattern upon which it has been conceived 
would alone justify such a term. Begin- 
ning from the source of belief in Christ, 
the Church, the panorama extends 
through the early controversies to the 
image of Christ discoverable in the Gos- 
pels. and in the primitive history of 
Christianity, then beyond the image to 
the consciousness Christ had of Himself, 
from there to the work of Christ in 
the redemption of man from error and 
sin, finally to find repose in the picture 
of the triumphantly reigning Christ. 
And there is color and warmth, too, 
which should surprise no one familiar 
with the author’s popular monographs 
over the years. 


But it is also a patch-work quilt. Bits 
and pieces of quite diverse quality, es- 
pecially in the Scriptural and Patristic 


sections, are simply sewn side by side. 
It is difficult to rid oneself of the im- 
pression that these are scraps of infor- 
mation that came his way over the years 
in theological conversations; there is no 
evidence of a gathering of his material 
systematically and at first hand. And the 
thinking, too, in detail is patchy. A no- 
table instance is his speculation upon 
implications of the hypostatic union. 
This general spottiness, further, has 
been gratuitously added to by the theo- 
logical incompetencies of the English 
translator; she has all unwittingly stitch- 
ed in many a meaningless strand of her 
own manufacture which the publishers 
would be wise to remove in subsequent 
editions. 


So the thing to do is to consider it 
a tapestry which if not viewed too close- 
ly can give one an exhilirating sense 
of the wonder and majesty of the truths 
it seeks to represent. 
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© THEOLOGIAN WRITING today em- 
phasizes the importance of Christol- 
ogy more than Karl Barth. The nature 
of that emphasis the English reader is 
now in a position to assess for himself 
thanks to the excellent version now avail- 
able of his commentary on Romans 
5:12-21.1° Readers of his Church Dog- 
matics will recall how there he bases 
his doctrine of creation upon the doc- 
trine of the redemption, his doctrine of 
predestination upon the doctrine of the 
person of Christ, his doctrine of the 
nature of man upon the doctrine of the 
nature of Christ who, “the revealing 
word of God, is the source of our 
knowledge of the human nature God has 
made.” He strives to work out here the 
reasons for such reversals of the more 
usual theological procedure. 
Traditionally, he seems to believe, 
theology has seen Adam as the first man 
and Christ as the Second Adam in such 
a way that Christ was beheld only in 
reference to Adam. Similarly man and 
mankind came to be interpreted in terms 
of Adam, that is, in the light of biologi- 
cal conceptions of human nature. This 
way of seeing things he insists must be 
corrected. Paul in the passage under dis- 
cussion is misunderstood unless one re- 
cognize and give full value to his in- 
sight that Christ is the true head of all 
humanity—Adam included. As is said 
later in the Dogmatics: Paul “knew Jesus 
Christ first and then Adam. In the un- 
righteous man at the head of the old 
race he saw again the righteous man at 
the head of the new.” 


In this there is much truth. But per- 
haps Barth’s reader is not unduly preci- 
pitate in concluding that the traditional 





10 Karl Barth, Christ and Adam, Man and Hu- 
manity in Romans 5 (New York: Harper & 
Brothers), pp. 96, $2.00. 
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doctrine of original sin goes thereby di- 
rectly out the window. 


4. 


RETURNS to this idea in the 


ee 
latest volume of his Church Dogma- 
tics to be translated.™! Because the pri- 
mary referent is Christ and not Adam, 
and because, similarly, the head of hu- 
manity is Christ and not Adam there 
can be no question of an inherited sin- 
fulness. Biblical scholars, to say nothing 
of theologians, will not be overly im- 
pressed by this latest instance of Barth’s 
type of exegesis. But they should be 
wonderfully stimulated by it. 

It is an interesting commentary on 
the growth (the unkind would say, “the 
fluctuations’) of Barth’s thought that 
the editors of the English version have 
seen fit to leap directly from the translat- 
ing of Vol. I, 2 to that of IV, 1. For they 
do not do so in order to present a partic- 
ularly significant doctrine which could 
not wait, or to provide a section which 
would cast especial light on all other 
parts. The reason, they say, was “in order 
that readers who so desire may keep in 
touch with the more recent developments 
of the Dogmatics.” In other words, “This 
is the way Barth thinks now about 
things.” This, as I tried to indicate in 
the last of these surveys, I think a very 
admirable trait and one to be recom- 
mended to all practising theologians: 
the man’s mind remains open and, open, 
it learns and, learning, it changes. 

The present large half-volume is made 
up of two chapters, “The Subject-Matter 
and Problems of the Doctrine of Recon- 
ciliation,” and “Jesus Christ, the Lord 
as Servant.” They provide much matter 
for reflection. But Barth himself in his 





11 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, IV. The Doc- 


trine of Reconciliation, Part 1, translated by 


G. W. Bromiley (New York: Charles Scriber's 
Sons), pp. xi-802, $12.50. 
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preface stops the mouth of the prospec- 
tive critic with the reminder that they 
constitute “only a first survey” and one 
must wait to see what will come up later. 
So we shall wait. The remarks I have 
made on the relation Christ-Adam do 
not violate the prohibition for he can 
hardly be considered as providing on 
that “only a first survey” since it has 
been the constant theme of his pen for 
the past thirty years. 


5. 


WwW PauL TIL.icn, similarly, it is a 
question of a major “work-in-pro- 
gress.” The first year’s Gifford Lectures 
have been published as the second vol- 
ume of his Systematic Theology and 
consist of the third part of his system.’ 
I find it difficult to evaluate them. They 
are a disappointment. “Thin” would 
perhaps be the best word to describe 
them, at least if compared to the pre- 
vious volume and to certain of his 
other works which have appeared in 
the meantime. But it is a word I hesitate 
to use, for what we have here is a part 
of a system; it may well be that the re- 
maining volume will make evident a 
substantialness which is lost on me now. 
Meantime there is no one, perhaps, 
who will not find the section, “Valua- 
tion of Christological Dogma” (pp. 138- 
150), challenging. 


6. 


/p- KRAEMER has taken it as his pur- 

pose “to show that Biblical think- 
ing, the whole world of attitudes and 
decisions and modes of being implied 
in the Biblical revelation, is a type whol- 
ly sut generis, distant from religious 
thinking in the usual understanding of 





12 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Il. Exist- 
ence and the Christ (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press), pp. xi-187, $4.50. 
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the word, and equally distant from 
philosophical thinking.”"* The result is 
a volume no less challenging in its way 
than his earlier The Christian Message 
in a Non-Christian World which occa- 
sioned such a storm of controversy. 

His basic concern is ever the same: 
the problem of defining the relation of 
the Christian faith to non-Christian re- 
ligions. There is, however, a significant 
shift here in this latest book. Whereas 
previously the problem had been method- 
ologically approached in terms of 
Church-World, it is now taken up in 
terms of Grace-Nature. The consequence 
is a more sharply marked dichotomy be- 
tween “natural” religion (whatever that 
may be) and biblical, between philo- 
sophy and theology. It is gratuitous, of 
course, to imply that God's gracious ac- 
tion is confined to adherents of the 
Christian faith, yet what Kraemer has 
to say of the invalidity of seeking, as is 
the custom, the notion of religion in the 
comparison of religions rather than be- 
ginning with biblical religion as the 
primary referent is exactly right. 

The general reader will find most in- 
terest in his discussion of the relations 
which he feels should obtain between 
philosophy and theology. The American 
reader will be especially intrigued by 
his lengthy criticism of Paul Tillich’s 
postulational synthesis of ontology and 
biblical religion. This reader found the 
points very well taken: Prof. Tillich has 
been betrayed into subordinating re- 
velation to his own philosophic enter- 
prise. 


4 
I MADE LAST TIME a like accusation 


against Rudolf Bultmann. If the 
grounds for that accusation are less ap- 





13 Hendrik Kraemer, Religion and the Chris- 
tian Faith (Philadelphia: 
Press), pp. 461, $6.00. 
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parent in his latest book!* it is because 
he spends so much time reporting the 
views of others that little is left for the 
revealing of the implications of his own. 
This is a pity. For whatever one might 
think of his effort as a theology of his- 
tory, there is reason to believe that he 
has here the basic valid insight for a 
philosophy of history. Stripped of its 
biblical referents (which, as usual, are 
capriciously chosen), it stands quite on 
its own. One quotation, from his con- 
cluding chapter, will give an idea of 
what I mean: “Man who complains: ‘I 
cannot see meaning in history, and there- 
fore my life, interwoven in history, is 
meaningless’, is to be admonished: do 
not look around yourself into universal 
history, you must look into your own 
personal history. Always in your present 
lies the meaning of history, and you 
cannot see it as a spectator, but only 
in your responsible decisions.’"” No one 
fascinated by, thwarted by, the problem 
of meaning in history can afford to 
neglect this provocative book. 


iil 


The Liturgy 
l. 


W' ARE UNCOMMONLY well served 
these days in the area of liturgical 
studies. The difficulty of knowing where 
to begin in speaking here of the more 
recent of such contributions has been 
resolved by the timely appearance of 
three modest efforts which are, in their 
several fashions, books for serious begin- 
ners. Each of them is by a recognised 
master. 
That of Fr. Jungmann!’® seeks solely 





14 Rudolf Bultmann, The Presence of Eternity, 
*History and Eschatology (New York: Harper & 
Brothers), pp. ix-171, $3.00. 

15 Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., Public Worship: A 
Survey, translated by Clifford Howell, S.J. (Col- 
legeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press), pp. 
vii-258, $3.50. 
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to trace the main outlines of liturgical 
development and to set in prominence 
those aspects which seem of greatest utili- 
ty for a proper understanding of it. 
It is, of the three, the volume to read 
first. And it is the volume to read in 
any case. Nowhere else can one find so 
much said, with such authority, in such 
brief compass. 

The highly personal and original pre- 
sentation of Mr. King?® is limited to the 
Mass of the Roman rite, its elements, its 
setting, its celebration, viewed in_his- 
torical perspective. King, it so happens, 
has always been a great burrower in 
ancient tomes and an assiduous taker 
of notes. Only a reader whose curiosity 
has atrophied long since will remain 
untouched by genuine excitement as the 
author, on page after page, tumbles out 
his quaint and unaccustomed lore. 

Of the late, great popular liturgist of 
Kloster Neuberg, Pius Parsch, the Eng- 
lish version of the third, extensively 
revised edition of his famous study of 
the Mass constitutes a fitting memorial.* 
Presupposing Jungmann and everywhere 
alert to the sort of thing brought forward 
by King, its concern is how—intelligently 
—one can share more actively in the 
Mass. There exists no more gracious and 
informative complement to one’s Mis- 
sal than this book born of long study 
and a lifetime of pastoral practice. 


9 


B" ALL OF these are preparatory, 

propaideutic, preliminary to the 
study of the Liturgy, awakening, as all 
such works ideally should, a salutary 
thirst for more. What we have long 
needed is a far-ranging and scholarly 
guide through the entire area. That 





16 Archdale A. King, Liturgy of the Roman 
Rite (New York: Longmans, Greene & Co.). 
17 Pius Parsch, The Liturgy of the Mass, trans- 
lated and adapted by H. E. Winstone (St. Louis: 
Herder), pp. xii-344, $4.95. 
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has now been provided. Fr. O’Shea’s 
companion to liturgical studies is the 
single, absolutely indispensable work of 
the sort in English. 

The desirable thing in the study of 
the liturgy is a lack of exclusivism. The 
subject is so vast, its elements so varied, 
the cultures in which it is to be viewed 
are so diverse, the temptation is great to 
latch upon one chief aspect—doctrinal, 
archeological, aesthetic—and force all 
else to conform to it. That the tempta- 
tion is often found irresistible the length 
of the lunatic fringe attached to the 
liturgical movement amply attests. The 
admirable sense of balance demonstrated 
here in extenso by Fr. O'Shea will, I 
think, be a great help to all over the 
years. He treats every relevant aspect 
with impartiality and competence. I can 
imagine no better guide to a sure and 
informed liturgical sense. 


3. 


. O'SHEA has said it well: “The idea 

of communication is bound up with 
the very idea of the liturgy itself, and 
communication in our own day suffers 
to a certain degree even when we have a 
translation of what is being said... 
Besides, to follow the service in transla- 
tion does not secure participation, and 
participation is the crux of the whole 
problem. Effective participation cannot 
be secured using Latin alone, and you 
cannot have a really living liturgy with- 
out full participation. We might have 
the essentials, but there is still no vital 
contact and hence no direct formation 
through the liturgy... We pray awk- 
wardly in any other tongue than our 
own.” Growth these last decades in 
knowledge of what the liturgy really is, 





18 William O'Shea, SS., The Worship of the 
Church, A Companion to Liturgical Studies 
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increased information about the practice 
of the Church whether anciently or to- 
day in rites other than the Roman, have 
combined to render acute the problem of 
Latin in our liturgy. To the kind of 
reflections quoted above, which are the 
product of a knowledge of the liturgy, 
one may now add the complementary 
reflections of Fr. Korolevsky, product of 
a first-hand familiarity with Church his- 
tory and practice.’® In his concluding 
chapter he confesses that he composed 
this learned book “with an apostolic 
end in view: to provide some exact 
documentation, complete so far as pos- 
sible, for those who are seeking to obtain 
the introduction of a measure of living 
languages into the public worship of the 
Western church,” because “the liturgy 
is the Church’s true common prayer, and 
is meant for everybody, not for the 
clergy alone.”” What precedes is a per- 
fectly fascinating discussion of the multi- 
ple languages formerly used, or in use 
today, in the East and in the West. In 
the discussion there is revealed a re- 
markable constant: the Church’s concern 
for an intelligent participation in the 
liturgy that was implemented precisely 
by its use of living languages in the East 
and, until the Council of Trent, in the 
West. For those engaged in the pros 
and cons of the contemporary debate 
on the vernacular and unfamiliar with 
the studies by Schmidt or Martimort, the 
author's description of what went on at 
Trent should be required reading. 


4. 


F™ A SALUTARY sharpening of one’s 
d 


octrinal appreciation of the liturgy 
Canon Masure’s most recent study of 
the theology of the Mass is to be recom- 
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mended.*° There one will find the famil- 
iar incisiveness, clarity, and originality 
of thought put to its most demanding 
task to date. 

Works subsequent to his The Chris- 
tian Sacrifice have forced the author to 
modify some of the positions he took at 
that ume. But they have done even more 
than that. They have accorded solid 
cogency to certain afirmations which in 
the previous book had been proferred 
most tentatively and therefore were not 
rigorously explored. It is to the rigors of 
that exploration that he is chiefly com- 
mitted here. 

The outcome cannot, I am afraid, be 
deemed a complete success. The reason 
lies in the author’s ignorance (or, per- 
haps, deliberate ignoring) of the history 
of the liturgy. He would lay bare the 
general pattern and meaning of liturgi- 
cal action while confining himself with- 
in the limited perspective of the present- 
day Roman Missal. And that cannot be 
done. But neither is it complete failure. 
All will rejoice at the stimulating ap- 
plications the author makes of his per- 
sonal theory of sacramental signs. And 
most should be made happy by the close 
approximation he achieves to the Pre- 
Reformation notion of sacrifice. 


— GROWTH of an informed liturgical 
interest in various of the Protestant 
communions is a contemporary phenom- 
enon whose importance can hardly be 
overestimated. Mr. Abba’s sober and 
erudite study should do much to fur- 
ther that interest.*! 





“© Eugene Masure, The Sacrifice of the Mys- 
tical Body, translated by Anthony Thorold 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company), pp. Xili- 
158, $3.50. 
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Believing that too often the ordering 
of worship is determined by questions 
of expediency instead of by reference to 
first principles, he has attempted to 
show that there is a theology of worship 
which alone should be the ultimate norm 
of practice. The result is a clear, if lim- 
ited, statement of that theology and its 
practical implications. The limitations 
would appear to derive from the author's 
having, for whatever reason, confined his 
sources to books by Protestants in Eng- 
lish. The sole exception is Duchesne’s 
Christian Worship, now hopelessly out- 
dated. His exposition would have greatly 
prohted had he had recourse to the 
voluminous literature, chiefly historical 
in nature, that has come out of the 
Catholic liturgical revival. 


6. 


O SUCH UNFORTUNATE Circumscription 
of the relevant data has bedev- 
iled the effort of Dr. McArthur to 
compile a lectionary that would allow 
for the orderly proclamation of the Word 
of God. Both in his previous general 
study, The Evolution of the Christian 
Year, and in its sequel, which has now 
finally been published,?? he has plun- 
dered widely and well the pertinent con- 
tributions of all liturgists. 

It is his conviction that the evolution 
over the centuries of the Christian year 
reveals a constant, from pretty much 
the fourth century on, of Epiphany- 
Pasch-Pentecost in accord with which 
the readings should be made to conform. 
But that would account for only a half 
year. He proposes a structure of the 
Christian year, and therefore of cor- 
responding readings, based upon the 
Creeds. It would begin before Advent, 





22 A. Allan McArthur, The Christian Year and 
Lectionary Reform (London: SCM Press), pp. 
159, 25 s. 
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and in its ordered progress subsume the 
conventional Epiphany-Pasch-Pentecost 
triad. None of the existing lectionaries 
(he refers to the Roman Missal, the Book 
of Common Prayer, the Book of Com- 
mon Order) achieves either so extended 
a unity or so close a relation to the or- 
derly exposition of doctrine. The con- 
cluding sections of his volume the auth- 
or devotes to the detailed presentation 
of what he feels would be the ideal lec- 
tionary for the Church of Scotland. The 
interest of the work far transcends this 
laudable but limited intent. 


7. 


C IS JUSTIFIABLE to complain that the 
title of Fr. Marx’s book on the late 
Dom Virgil Michel is inexact.?* And it 
is a very pleasant kind of complaint for 
one to be able to make. For if the title 
is inexact, and it is, the reason is that 
book contains much more than Virgil 
Michel and the liturgical movement. 
And the reason for that is that Dom 
Virgil himself contained much more, in 
both talent and accomplishment, than 
the usual, easily labeled subjects of bi- 
ography. Although it would be a hope- 
less title, I know, for a book, what we 
have here could perhaps be most ac- 
curately described as “The Making of 
a Liturgist.” For he who provided the 
first great and enduring impact upon 
the liturgical thinking of this country 
did so because of his intense philosophic, 
literary, and social studies, because of 
his developed ability as a leader of men, 
because of his immersement in _ the 
Benedictine spirit. There was this sure- 
ness of touch in the liturgical apostolate 
because there was this informed breadth 
of view. 

A noble and inspiring book, written— 
as is Most appropriate—con amore. 





23 Paul B. Marx, OS.B., Virgil Michel and the 
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IV 


Varia 


l. 


[ WAS a piece of excellent good fortune 
that whoever it was who had been 
initially asked to give the Sprunt Lec- 
tures subsequently withdrew. For it 
meant that Dr. Rowley was asked to fill 
in. And the shortness of time compelled 
him to deal with a broad subject. The 
happy result is a magisterial brief syn- 
thesis of the best of contemporary Old 
Testament scholarship—much of it, of 
course, Dr. Rowley’s own.** In it one will 
find the Rowley erudition, which never 
ceases to astound, deployed about such 
topics as “Revelation and Its Media,” 
“The Nature of God,” “The Nature 
and the Need of Man,” ““The Good Life,” 
etc. For the general reader, naturally 
more drawn to the New Testament, 
what the author has done will provide an 
enlarged perspective, a sort of literary 
third dimension to his understanding of 
the new alliance. 


J 


O™ WOULD LOOK far these days to find 
an author the equal of Fr. Daniélou. 

His far-ranging scholarship, his alertness 
to contemporary concerns, his ability to 
speak the language of those as yet pro- 
fessionally uninitiated to such studies, 
are all significantly present in his ex- 
tended essay on the fashions in which 
God makes Himself known to man.*% 
At the outset he makes his own the 
statement of Karl Barth, “Only God 
speaks of God.” And He has spoken (this 
against Barth) many times. “He spoke 





24H. H. Rowley, The Faith of Israel, Aspects 
of Old Testament Thought (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press), pp. 200, $3.50. 
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and He speaks to all men through Crea- 
tion, which is His handiwork, and 
through the Spirit, which is His image. 
Then He spoke by His Prophets. And 
finally He spoke by His Son. Thus it 
is the same God who made Himself 
known to the heathen and to the philo- 
sophers, to the Jews and to the Chris- 
tians. But amid all these ways of know- 
ing God, it is desirable to establish some 
kind of order. And that is really the aim 
of this book: to place religions and philo- 
sophies, the Old Testament and the 
New, theology and mysticism, in their 
proper relationship with the knowledge 
of God.” 

Those familiar with his earlier essay 
on the various manners of God's pres- 
ence to creation, Le signe du temple, 
will be already aware of Daniélou’s way 
of playing variations upon a_ single 
theme. Those who are not are in for a 
pleasant surprise. A pity that their sur- 
prise must be gratuitously increased by 
the inept things which frequently the 
English translator makes the author say. 


3. 


I’ HIS BIRBECK Lectures, the Master ot 


Selwyn College, Cambridge, provides 
an extremely lucid and learned account 
of one of the great historic efforts to 
resolve one of the most persistent of 
theological problems, Cardinal New- 
man’s Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine.® The problem is 





26 Owen Chadwick, From Bossuet to Newman, 
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Cambridge University Press), pp. xi-254, $5.00. 
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this: If Divine Revelation closed with 
the end of the Apostolic era and is thus 
incapable of being supplemented, how 
can the Church have defined doctrines 
and imposed new articles of faith? Prof. 
Chadwick's purpose has not been to do 
once more what has been done so often 
in the past, that is, judge the validity 
of Newman's proposed solution. Rather 
has he chosen to do what has long been 
needed: to re-situate that solution within 
the context of intellectual history. He 
has done so in a way that is as engaging 
as it is informative. The leading ideas 
of the Essay he relates to the whole 
theological tradition on the question. 
He begins with the widely representative, 
static solution of Bossuet (the solution, 
in effect, being that there is no problem) , 
moves backwards to the Spanish ¢the- 
ologians of the seventeenth century (the 
Church, defining, merely renders ex- 
plicit the conclusion of a logical syl- 
logism) , forward again to the Anglicans 
of the eighteenth century and to the 
German Catholic theologians of the nine- 
teenth, both of whose solutions were so 
nearly akin to that of Newman. And 
then finally he comes to Newman, but 
to a Newman now more clearly intel- 
ligible thanks to the historical spade- 
work which precedes. 

An indispensable and singularly gra- 
cious book whether for the professional 
theologian or the dedicated Newman 
scholar or the general reader fascinated, 
as he has every right to be, by the his- 
tory of ideas. 
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THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


Christian Democracy in Western Eu- 
10pe, 1820-1953. Under this title Michael 
P. Fogarty, British economist and _ pro- 
fessor at University College, Cardiff, 
Wales, has given us a substantial, in- 
formative, and interesting book (Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1957). His 
study is a survey of Christian democracy 
in the broadest sense of the word—as an 
economic, social, and political move- 
ment, concerned with the application 
of Christian principles to contemporary 
problems and adhering to democratic 
techniques both from principle and 
from practical experience. It is a move- 
ment, Fogarty stresses, in which the 
Christian laity have “independent re- 
sponsibility.” 

Fogarty’s treatment throughout is as 
comprehensive as his definition implies. 
He limits himself to western continen- 
tal Europe—but includes Protestant as 
well as Catholic activities, and deals not 
only with political parties, but also with 
the broad field of Christian worker, pro- 
fessional, and farmer organizations, as 
well as youth and family movements. 
The finished product is a most valuable 
compendiun and one which, despite its 
scope and complexity, is both well or- 
ganized and well integrated. If one could 
wish for more detail on specific activi- 
ties, that lack is understandable con- 
sidering the number of activities and 
movements which are analyzed—and an- 
alyzed, it should be added, with pene- 
tration and with an ever-present sense 
of the relationship between the part and 
the whole. 


The early chapters (II to X) deal with 
the ideas and doctrine of Christian demo- 


cracy as a whole. Fogarty sees personal. 
ism and pluralism as the two basic con- 
cepts. The one emphasizes the central 
role of man, developing his full poten- 
tial to the fullest possible extent; the 
other lays stress on the multiple or “fec- 
eral” structure of society, extending from 
the family up to the international com- 
munity. Together these fundamental 
principles characterize Christian demo- 
cratic thought and distinguish it from 
doctrinaire liberalism (too individualis- 
tic), on the one hand, and rigid social- 
ism or étatism (too collectivistic), on the 
other. Very interesting is Fogarty’s dis- 
tinction between ‘horizontal’ and ‘ver- 
tical’ pluralism and his analysis of both 
types. ‘Horizontal’ pluralism is a theory 
of social structure wherein each social 
unit is “sovereign in its own sphere,” 
yet subordinate to the authority of the 
higher or wider group for the sake of 
a common good. ‘Vertical’ pluralism 1s 
quite a different notion. It refers to the 
toleration of various ideologies or ‘spir- 
itual families’ in a community and, ac- 
cording to Fogarty, it is a_ principle 
which the Christian democrats, because 
of their own past experience as a mi- 
nority, have come to respect and defend. 


Subsequent chapters (XI to XXIII) 
treat of Christian democracy as a move- 
ment in all its multiplicity. Every per- 
tinent organization and every important 
leader is given at least brief treatment. 
This is done with adequate historical 
setting and with a good sense of conti- 
nuity and development. In this latter 
regard Fogarty perceives a _ definite 
rhythm in the evolution of Christian 
democracy. This rhythm consists of fifty 


year (two generation) phases which wit- 
ness the appearance of a central prob- 
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lem and the efforts toward solution. 
Within the broad phase are shorter 
stages of discussion, experimentation, 
and “break-through.” 


Fogarty views 


Christian democracy today—he begins 
1820—as in its third 
pause and on the eve of a preliminary 
“break-through.” His discussion of that 
“break-through” crisis (chapter XXIII) 
is one of the most stimulating parts ol 
his book. “The problem is to find the 
strategy by which the militant Christian 
laity, now powerful and aware of their 
objectives, can 


its history circa 


transform the society 
around them. ... And inevitably it raises 
the question whether the traditional 
forms of organization, springing as they 
often did from considerations of de- 
fence and survival, are adequate for the 
tasks of today.” Though the question is 
not to be easily resolved, Fogarty indi- 
cates that the future option for many 
Christian democrats is clearly in a di- 
rection from “denominational” 
activity and toward greater participation 
in “neutral” groupings. His discussion 
of the pros and cons of that option in 


away 


the concrete circumstances of Christian 
democratic experience today is superb. 

A final chapter attempts to put Chris- 
tian democracy in the perspective of 
Christian history. It is a broad, sweep- 
ing essay characteristic in its historical 
breadth of Fogarty’s comprehensive ap- 
proach to his theme in modern times— 
and it is full of interesting and often 
unexpected observations. It would be 
dificult to sum up in a few words what 
is in itself a general situating and sum- 
ming up, but Fogarty’s basic judgment 
can be given. Christian democracy is a 
modern manifestation of an age old 
Christian impulse—the impulse to draw 
together revelation and natural reason- 
ing. And it is a part of the modern Chris- 
tian revival—a part which has confound- 
ed the gloomy verdict of Troeltsch that 





Christianity’s influence in 
sphere has spent its force. 


the social 


As a postscript to this review atten- 
tion may be called to the May and Aug- 
ust issues of COMMENTARY which con- 
tain a discussion of the Fogarty book 
well worth reading. The value comes 
not only because Fogarty himself par- 
ticipated by way of rejoinder and clari- 
fication, but because of what it reveals 
about the sensitivity and anxiety of the 
non-Christian liberal before the subject 
of Christian democracy, even when that 
subject is broached in an extraordinari- 
ly fair and informed way. In the May 
number Professor H. Stuart Hughes of 
Harvard contributed a review article, 
“How Democratic is Christian 
cracy?,” 


Demo- 
in which he accuses Fogarty of 
subtly distorting the picture by assum- 
ing the compatibility of Christianity 
and democracy and of showing himself, 
beneath the surface at least, as “orthod- 
ox, authoritarian, and uncompromis- 
ing.” Fogarty replies rather wittily and 
pointedly in August—to which is ap- 
pended the counter-rejoinder of Hughes, 
wherein the cry of “Cléricalisme, c'est 
l'ennemi” is politely revived. 

(J. C.0.) 


9 
ae 


Why Democracies Fail. (University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1957.) Dr. Norman 
L. Stamps, a political scientist at Rut- 
gers, addresses himself to the important 
problem of the causes of dictatorships. 
The author attempts to evaluate the 
studies by political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, economists and psychologists on 
the subject of democracy and dictator- 
ship. Although not intended as an ex- 
haustive treatise, the book's overall sub- 
stance and scope make it a useful guide 
to further study of the subject. 

The author first directs his attention 
to the various aspects of dictatorships. 





Among the causes of dictatorship he 
finds such factors as executive impotence, 
party stalemate, lack of agreement on 
fundamental matters and political in- 
experience. He deflates the class strug- 
gle as an important factor in the growth 
of the Nazi and Fascist movements. 


While Dr. Stamps touches on the psy- 
chology of groups and individuals under 
various topics, he devotes a chapter to 
the psychology of dictatorships. His 
views of charismatic leadership, the cult 
of the all-wise ruler, are interesting. This 
adoration of the dictator is common to 
the totalitarian system. It is not un- 
known throughout history and even in 
contemporary democracies but it is not 
carried to the irrational extremes of the 
modern totalitarian state. Neither 1s 
charisma a characteristic of the masses 
for many modern scholars have been 
carried away by the demagogue. 

Dr. Stamps’ analysis of democracy is 
at times penetrating but it is occasion- 
ally paradoxical. He notes that demo- 
cracy is a most delicate form of govern- 
ment requiring a long period of matu- 
ration and growth. Social unrest and 
economic want are not conducive to the 
growth of democracies but the absence 
of these conditions will not insure a 
successful democracy. 


The author confines his concept of 
democracy to the sphere of politics. 
Democracy is a form of government 
which grants political equality to men 
as citizens, but it does not guarantee 
social and economic equality as well. 
He later suggests that it is the duty of 
the state to sponsor programs designed 
to disperse ownership, and to promote 
profit sharing and stock ownership a- 
mong workers. This in itself would lead 
to economic democracy. 


He points out that at no time has 
democracy been widely adopted in prac- 
tice nor is it likely to be in the future. 
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History does not teach us that men real- 
ly wish to govern themselves but that 
they want to be well governed and expect 
results from the government in power. 
Democracy has failed where it did not 
produce satisfactory results and Fascism, 
he notes, grew out of democracy. 

Dr. Stamps concludes that in order to 
preserve our system we must maintain 
1) a strong moral basis for democracy, 
not necessarily religious; 2) a respect 
for tradition and authority in the Bur- 
kean manner; 3) the pluralistic nature 
of society to maintain the principle of 
subsidarity and 4) a realistic attitude 
toward property by promoting private 
social control. 
These four principles are important 
since democracy is not just a form of 
government but a way of life. The au- 


ownership with some 


thor’s conservatism is obvious in his 


conclusions and throughout the book 
but not to the point of destroying his 
objectivity. 


(J.M.H.) 


3. 


Esprit, new series. The Italian month- 
ly ComMunita provided an able analysis 
of the direction of the new series of 
Esprit by L. Perinetti (Jan. 1958). He 
points out that the anti-bourgeois po- 
lemic, strong and much needed during 
the years of Mounier’s editorship, is no 
longer central. The basic problem is 
now the elaboration, in social and politi- 
cal terms, of personalist ideals within a 
society shaped and dominated by power 
groups, both American and Russian. 
These groups concur in the ceaseless 
process of depersonalization, and the in- 
crease of technology and prosperity, 
sought for and attained by both camps, 
has not prevented a constantly increas- 
ing number of men from being exploited 
and oppressed. In the colonies, Africa, 
India, Algeria, we see the growth of a 
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new—but not altogether mute—proletar- 
iat, and the remedial charitable assist- 
ance offered them is destined, even when 


the need for it is recognized, to be in- 
creasingly ineffective. 

Any concrete project of reform, how- 
ever, must acknowledge that the great 
experience of Domenach’s generation, 
the great hopes of the Resistance move- 
ment, are gone, and that the economic 
and political development no longer 
permits a confident approach or an all- 
inclusive synthesis. The problem, then, 
is to understand specifically the opera- 
tions of power groups, and to recognize 







What the Christian Hopes for in 
Society (Association Press). This small 
volume, a collection of essays from 
CHRISTIANITY AND Crisis (537 West 12Ist 
St., New York 27, N. Y., 24 issues a year. 
$3) manages a remarkable combination 
of range and depth in the topics of 
social, intellectual, and cultural life it 
brings under the perspective of Christian 
concern. 

The problem of the intellectual con- 
frontation of biblical faith is explored 
in an essay by Paul Tillich on religion 
and its intellectual critics, a statement 
of the problem which, incidentally, con- 
stitutes a valuable brief introduction to 
Tillich’s philosophical theology. The in- 
“he who 
asks,” is in turn criticized as one who 


tellectual critic, described as 


almost always lacks sufficient criticism 
of the imperialism of the intellectual 
function. The problem of maintaining 
the radical intellectual questioning, with- 
out which religion is in danger of be- 
coming superstition, and the distinctness 
of the dimension in which religion ex- 
periences truth and verifies it as a life 
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that in political terms “socialist ideal- 
ism” can no longer function as antithesis 
and protest; it must make its content 
and the means at its disposal more de- 
finite and concrete. In the search for 
this concreteness, Esprit is commended 
particularly for its continuing study of 
socialism, under-developed areas, educa- 
tion, etc.; above all, for its insistence 
that capitalism has shown its capacity 
to liberate man from work, but that at 
the same time it has made the fetters of 
a depersonalizing work virtually un- 
breakable. 


(F. X. Q.) 


risk, leads us to see the significance of 
the theologian as both intellectual critic 
and yet one taken into the totality of 
religious life. 

The problem for social thought of 
Protestant inspiration, namely, what does 
Christianity have to do with society since 
the kingdom of God transcends this 
world?, is discussed directly by John 
Bennett in the essay “What Can We 
Hope for in Society?” Finding support in 
a converging emphasis in contemporary 
New Testament studies on the idea that 
the powers of the kingdom of God are 
already present in history—a translation 
of the New Testament faith “into a 
context that differs from the New Testa- 
ment context at two points: the expec- 
tation of an indefinitely prolonged fu- 
ture and our better knowledge of the 
population of the whole world,” Dean 
Bennett projects a Christian social hope. 
The grounds for this hope are placed in 
the faith that God is both the God of 
Redemption and the Creator of all men 
and of the world. While we should not 
expect to see the kindom of this world 
become the kingdom of God, we may 
in the context of an indefinitely pro- 
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longed future open to what Reinhold 
Niebuhr calls “indeterminate possibili- 
' look for the interaction of the 
redemptive powers of the kingdom with 
factors favorable to social good in crea- 
tion issue in communities, institutions, 
and corporate acts of justice. 


ties’ 


Protestant thought finds a_ thorny 
problem in the connection between re- 
ligion and culture, a consequence of its 
emphasis on the transcendence of the 
religious, repeated in this book in essays 
by the late David Roberts on “The 
Christian Gospel and the American Way 
of Life “and by Reinhold Niebuhr on 
“Religiosity and the Christian Faith.” 
A social, political, and cultural realism 
would seem to constitute its compen- 
sating advantage. There are no confu- 
sions about who—official Church body, 
minister, or Christian layman—is ex- 
pected to do what in Francis Pickens 
Miller’s essay on “Christian Ethics and 
Practical Politics,” written out of ex- 
perience in practical politics over many 
years. The view on international affairs, 
which in recent years has come to be 
known as Christian realism, is repre- 
sented by one of its chief proponents, 
Kenneth Thompson. In “Prophets and 
Politics” he attacks “the prevailing bu- 
oyant optimism, Catholic or Protestant,” 
about the translation of objective relig- 
ious truths into concrete political poli- 
cies. Christian realism stresses that the 
statesman’s first duty is to the people 
whose safety and welfare he is pledged 
to protect and defend and that he is 
engaged with statesmen from other coun- 
tries who have the same commitment. 
To seek to impose on the statesman the 
humanitarian goals of generosity and 
magnanimity as a direct and immediate 
substitute for selfish national purposes 
is to misconceive the nature of interna- 
tional relations and assume falsely that 
states are more capable of pure altruism 
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than individuals are. Religious absolutes 
are singularly inappropriate when the 
attempt is made to translate them with- 
out altering their modality into the 
pragmatic realm of politics, and the at- 
tempt risks the creation of pseudo-re- 
ligious absolutes out of political ma- 
chinery and programs. Christian realism 
seeks to carry out its inquiry into polli- 
tical behavior at the boundary line sepa- 
rating the two realms and hopes to 
provide proximate moral standards that 
“are neither as lofty as ‘the law of love’ 
nor as bitterly tragic as the struggle for 
power.” 

Realistic in another way, in assessing 
the present day character and the scope 
of our international problems, is Mar- 
garet Mead’s exploration of the relation 
between “Christian Faith and Technical 
Assistance.” Viewed from the standpoint 
of the Christian vision of the brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of 
God, Point Four operations seem in- 
ferior to those carried on within the 
framework of the United Nations. The 
superiority of the latter lies in the pos- 
sibility for all member nations to act 
on a basis of equality within an organiza- 
tion which is their own. This wipes out 
discrepancy between giver and receiver, 
even though the United States as the 
richest country may still foot the largest 
bill. But in addition to making Christian 
concern adequate to the scope of our 
world there is the further problem of 
bringing the content up to date: 


We still have with us Christian 
ambivalence about the fruits of the 
machine, Christians’ willingness to 
brand (as I have heard it branded by 
men in holy orders) the desire of 
mothers that their babies should not 
die as “‘materialism,” Christians’ wil- 
lingness to denounce the machine - 
which as the successor of plough, 
sickle, and mortar, has made it pos- 
sible for men to live more worthily 
of their humanity—as the enemy ot 
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spirituality. Under an elaborate super- 
structure which sometimes also draws 
help from the specious argument that 
people's cultures should be respected 
(an argument which got short enough 
shrift when it was a matter of giving 
other people the full details of our 
cultureladen religious ideas) too many 
Christians have drawn aside their 
skirts from the “materialism” of a 
program that will teach the hungry 
how to feed themselves. They thereby 
continue to support the Christian vir- 
tues of compassion and resignation, 
which were appropriate to the inevit- 
able sufferings of man. But they do 
so in the context of the midtwentieth 
century, in which hunger and ignor- 
ance and epidemic disease are no 
longer inevitable, but definitely, im- 
mediately preventable. 


Rounding out the realist articulations 
and complementing Tillich’s treatment 
of the tension between belief and reason, 
Amos N. Wilder contributes another of 
his remarkable considerations of modern 
poetry and faith. The price of poetic 
authenticity—selection, rejection, isola- 
tion, conflict, gestation—is analogized to 
the cost of real devotion. The require- 
ments of genuine grasp of the new per- 
spectives without the attempt to provide 
for security by trying to commute be- 
tween the old and the new is likened to 
the peremptory summons of Jesus to 
His disciples. The difficulty of the best 
modern art, the difficulty of the observer, 
is compared to the difficulty and strange- 
ness we experience with regard to the 
language of faith: 


If the observer or reader has not 
evaded the modern spiritual situation, 
or lived on its margin, if he has been 
responsibly concerned with the deeper 
dilemmas and anguish, public and 
intimate, of our century and has had 
some interest in and understandnig 
of the nature of art, he will find that 
the modern poet or artist speaks to 
him. .. The language of faith may 
be difficult and strange because we 
have not lived through the costs that 





illuminate it. It is a question of where 
we live and of our standpoint... lo 
those who come to the gospel and the 
Scriptures, not with a wealth of senti- 
ments or a success story of immunities 
achieved but with a heart exercised 
in responsibilities, the veiled symbols 
of vocation and promise will be as 
their native tongue. 
(G. D.) 


z 


Recherches et Debats du Centre Cath- 
olique des Intellectuels Francais. Cahier 
19. “Jacques Maritain.” (Librarie Ar- 
theme Fayard. Paris). This collection of 
appreciations of the person and work 
of Jacques Maritain originated in a 
public tribute to Maritain held in Paris 
on December 10, 1956, by the Catholic 
Center of French Intellectuals. The con- 
tributions range from scholarly accounts 
of various aspects of his thought to 
warm personal tributes. Among the con- 
tributors are included Olivier Lacombe, 
Joseph de Finance, and Charles Journet. 

The volume is intended primarily for 
Frenchmen, by many of whom the work 
of Maritain is regarded as comparatively 
unimportant and unoriginal. We have 
here a new confirmation that “No pro- 
phet is without honor, save in his own 
country.”” We can only rejoice that the 
loss of France has become our gain. 

The contributions vary in degree of 
penetration, but all together effectively 
reveal the great breadth as well as depth 
of Maritain. One sees here Maritain the 
metaphysician, the philosopher of art, 
the philosopher of nature, the political 
and social philosopher, the philosopher 
of history, and also (and this is perhaps 
not sufficiently noted by some of his 
critics) Maritain the theologian. The 
personal tributes at the beginning are 
most striking, but perhaps the best of 
the studies of his thought is that of 
Georges Brazzola on “La poésie et les 
sources créatrices dans la vie de l’esprit.” 
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The number of such published tributes 
to Maritain by various philosophers over 
the years bears witness to the depth of 
his thought. It is a cause of great wonder 
that certain of his Catholic and even 
Thomistic brethren fail to see the 
wisdom of this man,—but even Saint 
Thomas Aquinas had his adversaries in 
the Church. Perhaps too many of us 
have preferred to reduce Thomism to 
the level of our own understanding, or 
to use it as part of a mélange to fit 
more fashionable pre-occupations. If so, 
Maritain’s work is still there, to guide 
us to a re-thought, revitalized, and or- 
ganically growing Thomistic Thomism. 


(J. J. S-) 


The Emergence of Liberal Catholicism 
in America (Harvard, 1958). Robert 
Cross’s study is primarily concerned with 
the controversies and issues debated by 
the “liberal” and “conservative” Cath- 
olics of the late 19th century and parti- 


cularly with the basic question—how is 
Catholicism to respond to the great new 
challenge of American culture? 


Starting with a chapter on European 
Catholicism and 19th century culture, 
Dr. Cross proceeds to systematically ex- 
amine the American scene. The views 
of both the liberals and conservatives 
are presented on questions such as pro- 
gress, democracy, social reform, educa- 
tion, the intellectual and the spiritual 
life and the “American heresy.” A final 
chapter briefly surveys the situation to- 
day. 

Aware of the danger in using terms 
such as “liberal” and “conservative,” the 
author himself warns that they are flex- 
ible—neither all of the liberals nor all 
conservatives held to a rigid program of 
thought and action. Yet the value of 
using these terms becomes evident in 
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reading the book for we see that many 
leading figures—an Archbishop Ireland 
or a Father Mueller for example—used 
them to describe their own or opposing 
positions. 


The conservatives found in Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, Bishop Mc Quaid, and 
in German Catholic leaders such as 
Father Mueller, their most forceful 
and uncompromosing spokesmen. (One 
should not fail to mention the Jesuits, 
whose militant conservatism in the 19th 
century is in such marked contrast to 
their present outlook.) Extremely wary 
of the modern world, the conservatives 
saw the need for Catholics to close ranks 
lest their faith be diluted and destroyed 
by a hostile Protestant, if not secular, 
culture. Spiritual values were rapidly 
disintegrating before the onslaught of 
atheist liberalism, only a rigorous and 
aggressive Catholicism could preserve 
the Christian faith and civilization it- 
self. Compromise was thus treason to 
God. és, 


Of particular interest is the fact that 
the liberal leadership was contributed 
almost exclusively by the clergy. In the 
forefront of many of the bitter struggles 
were such distinguished prelates as Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Archbishop Spaulding, 
Bishop Keane and Cardinal Gibbons. 
Among the religious orders the Paulists, 
inspired by the great Father Hecker, 
were especially prominent in their effort 
to publicize the liberal viewpoints, 


In general, the liberals sought to un- 
derstand American culture sympathetic- 
ally, and to endorse the genuine values 
—political, social, and intellectual—which 
were in harmony with the Catholic 
faith. They found much that was ad- 
mirable in the American emphasis on 
religious freedom, universal education, 
social reform and civic responsibility. 
They attempted to foster intellectual 
culture among Catholics not only to 
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defend Catholicism but to communicate 
more fully with the intellectuals of the 
day, confident that the interchange of 
ideas would benefit both the Church 
and modern society. They saw in Pro- 
testants not an enemy to be vanquished 
but many men of good will to be con- 
vinced by reason and charity. Indeed, 
the vision of a Bishop Keane lecturing at 
Harvard to the aristocrats of the intel- 
ligentsia, a Cardinal Gibbons speaking 
at the Chicago Congress of Religions, or 
an Archbishop Ireland standing before 
the NEA both in praise as well as criti- 
cism of public education, may seem 
startling to many a Catholic today, parti- 
cularly when he realizes that this was 


over half a century ago. Ocassionally, 


it is true, the liberals’ ideas or at least 
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forms of expression, were colored by 
American nationalism, activism, and 
naive optimism, and they were duly 
called to task by Rome. Generally, how- 
ever, their discernment of what really 
was of value in American life was re- 
markable. 

Dr. Cross’ forthright presentation of 
the diversity and vitality of American 
Catholicism is supported by exhaustive 
documentation. To anyone seriously 
concerned with the past or present de- 
velopment of the Church in America this 
scholarly work should prove extremely 
valuable. 

(F. S.) 
(Notes by John C. Olin, John M. 
Heneghan, F. X. Quinn, George Drury, 
Joseph J. Sihora, and Frank Sullivan.) 
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The Faithful At Mass 
by William S. Abell 


Written by a layman for the layman, this handy and readable book 
gives a thorough exposition of the history and meaning of the Mass 
Liturgy, emphasizing the layman's participation in the communal Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The book is so arranged that it can be used as a 
preliminary missal. Excellent for adults and essential for children. Can 
be a very practical text book. Flexible red leatherette, August 18th, $2.75 


Gospel Meditations 
by Dr. Alfred O’Rahilly 
with a forword by Reverend M. C. D’Arcy, S. J: 


“So thorough is the study of the text that the reader is reminded 
at times of Daniel-Rops or P. Lagrange or Romano Guardini. Dr. 
O’Rahilly uses historical and exegetical scholarship to make the Gospel 
text itself speak to us its message. It will be, I am sure, a surprise to 
every reader to discover how often he has learnt something new and 
illuminating.” From the Forward, September, $4.00 


The Dead Seo Scrolls and the Origin of Christianity 
by Jean Daniélou, S. J. 


Father Dani¢élou examines the problems of the origin of Christianity in the light of the 
recently unearthed scrolls of Quamran. The book is appealing, written for the non-professional; 
it gives a rich and well-founded account of the beginnings of the Church. 


With 8 full photos of the site and scrolls, publication October 30th, $2.75. 


Rosmini, Priest, Philosopher and Poet 


by Claude Leetham 
with a forward by Giuseppe Bozzetti 


This is a complete account of the life and writing of the many- 
sided genius of Antonio Rosmini. An invaluable book to the Italian 
scholar and Church historian. It contains a full exposition of his 
philosophy texts and the part he played in the Risorgimento. 
September, 532 pp., $7.50 


The Challenge of Growing Up 


a book for teenage boys and girls (11 yrs. to 15 yrs.) 
by F. W. Foerster 


The man to whom Pope Pius XI sent his personal blessings, a re- 
cognized authority on the problems of youth, gives us a work to be 
read by the teenager. It is a practical guide to the problems the youth 
faces in home, society, and school. This work sold over 100,000 copies 
in Germany and went into eight Italian printings. 

To be published November 30th, probably $4.00 
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Five Distinguished Titles 
from SHEED & WARD 


THE WORLD TO COME 
by Robert W. Gleason, S. J. 


Truly contemporary . The author treats his 
ae ee tered hry and the canal Helosica 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC DILEMMA 


by Thomas F. O'Dea 
With an introduction by Gustave Weigel, S. J. 
analysis of what ee 
of American Catholicism.” 


FROM KARL MARX TO JESUS CHRIST 
by Ignace Lepp 








The first book-length 
have called “the intellectual 























. Father Lepp became a Communist 
in his teens and rose in the Party ran Vaunle,both at « pee 
record and a spiritual the book is distinguished by its and 
its charity. 

CATHOLICISM 
A Study of Degma ia Reletion to 
the Corporate Destiny of Mankind 
by Heari de Lubac, S. J. 
distinguished French deals with the relevance of Catholicism 
to modern man. It was as a modern masterpiece by Protestant and 
Jewish critics when it first appeared in 1950. Reprint. $4.00 
PATTERNS IN 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
by Mircea Eliade 


A comprehensive examination of the major hierophanies in mankind's religious 
experience. Essential for the theologian, philosopher nd student of 
oehien Wiieorssin Sakis bale: : $6.50 
Order from any bookstore 
pM gl or glad apne yh ss cb agua at sthage age: Casomrgt dal 


eee ae gaan ee 
postpaid, write ae mae r 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 














AGAIN AVAILABLE 


TWO LONG OUT-OF-PRINT ISSUES, $1.50 ea. 


VOL. Ill, NO. 4 (SUMMER 1953)—Carl Rogers, “Persons or science,” re- 
fiections of a psychotherapist; Augustin Léonard, “Phenomenological In- 
troduction to Catholic Mysticism,” part I; Yves Congar, “True and False 
Reform in the Church” ( mest ny a I Roberts, “The Injustice of 
Sin”; Alioune Diop, * Coleniaation Conscience”; Rich- 
ard Molard, ‘ ‘Pro for Africa.” 

VOL. I, NO. 1 (FALL 1950)—Emmanuel Riga pt “Christian Faith & 
Civilization”; Nicolas Berdyaev, “Christianity and anti-Semitism”; Gabriel 


J ose. 
ne goth ing Sg “The New Man—the Marxist and the Christian 
View.” 


The following reprints may be ordered at 25¢ ea., 10 or more, 15¢ 


136. GABRIEL MARCEL: The Lantern (a play) 

187. HANNAH ARENDT: Totalitarian Im 

138. ANTHONY BUZZARD: ae we 

139. CHARLES MOELLER: us: the question of hope 
140. RENE LUDMANN: The Cinema as a Means of E tion 
141. M. T. ANTONELLI: The Cloister & the City (on ) 
142. KARL RAHNER: The Church of Sinners 

143. P. R. REGAMERY: Modern Artists & Religious Art 

144. PIERRE BURGELIN: Catholic & Protestant Psychology 

145. at LACROIX: The Idea of Work 

146. URICE BLONDEL: The ‘Theory & Practice of Action 
147. FRIEDRICH HEER: The Priest-Workers in France 

148. M. M. THOMAS: Towards a Definition of Secular Humanism 
149. ANDRE DUMAS: Dead Forms of Christendom 

150. LUIGI PAREYSON: The Unity of Philosophy 

151. FRANCOIS PERROUX: Towards an Economy for Mankind 
152. JOHN C. BENNETT: Christians & Communists ve Asia 

153. LUCIEN MORREN: Catholicism & alma 


= ROGER MEHL: rane oo 
157. ANDRE BAZIN: La Strada 


158. V. A. DEMANT: The Effects of Television 

159. NATHAN SCOTT: The Collaboration of Vision in the Poetic Act 
160. ALFRED DI LASCIA: Augusto Guzzo 

161. MICHAEL CARROUGES: Promethean 

162. GEORGE LAMMING: The Negro Writer & World 

168. FRIEDRICH HEER: otha akan of Collie Oeceions 

164. JAMES COLLINS: The Year in Philosophy 

165. JAMES COLLINS: The Year in Philosophy Philwophy {195 1987) 

166. ER O'BRIEN: The Year in Theology (1956) 


Races GUAM Was Menke. 
Subscription Address: 3805 Dovedale Court, Randalistown, Md. 














One Dollar a Copy Bound volumes available 


_ Three Dollars and fifty a Year 1951, $6; 1952-7, $5 ea. 
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